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Foreword 


wish there could be more books like this one. I wish much 

more could be written that would tell, without flourish and 
without fanfare, but in a simple and straightforward manner, 
just how people of other generations lived—the houses that 
sheltered them, the clothes they wore, the food they ate, the 
games they played, how they got from one place to another, and 
the thousand and one other details of their everyday life. By 
such accounts the past is made really alive and vivid. 

For that is just what Mrs. Henley has done. She has recreated 
for us the life of more than half a century ago of a rural South- 
em community—the community in which she grew up. Before 
putting pen to paper (or more likely before sitting down to a 
typewriter), we professional historians go through the arduous 
process of conducting research in great libraries, in archives, 
and in manuscript collections, We take voluminous notes and 
laboriously put them together. We cite innumerable references 
for the statements we make. We quote statistics, we trace broad 
movements, we discuss causes and results. We hope we are 
making some contribution to knowledge—and I believe we are. 

But I sometimes wonder whether a century from now an ac- 
count such as the present one will not be valued more than the 
works of dozens of so-called scholars. For this is the real thing. 
It is not pieced together from what someone else said or wrote. 
It is not second- or third-hand. It is simply the life that the 
author knew when she was a girl and young woman. And if the 
would-be scientific historian wishes to question the value of a 
work based so largely upon the memory of an octogenarian, I 
would remind him first that her memory evidently is remarkably 
vivid and second that in many instances she has supplemented 
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her reminiscences by checking the sources. 

I myself was born in another Southern community twenty- 
eight years later than Mrs, Henley, but during my earlier years 
the picture of Southern rural life had not changed greatly from 
the one she paints. And from my own personal knowledge I can 
testify that the scene she depicts is fundamentally correct, For 
I myself can remember many of the nursery rhymes, the games, 
the songs, and many of the other things she tells about. 

There is, of course, no community that is completely and per- 
fectly typical. There are always differences, distinctive features, 
of one kind or another. And yet there are communities that do 
come near to being typical, that do contain many of the charac- 
teristics of hundreds or even thousands of places throughout a 
much larger area. 

There is not now, and there never has been, an exactly typical 
Southern community, And yet I venture to say that the one 
described in the present book comes about as near as possible 
to typifying the life of the majority of Southern rural people for 
that period. 

We used to read a lot about the great Southern plantations, 
with their masters sitting on broad verandahs drinking mint 
juleps. More recently we have had at the other extreme the 
tobacco-road picture, showing the lowest of the low no’-count 
po’ white trash. 

And yet, as most Southerners know and take for granted, but 
as many people in other parts of the country do not know (and 
I sometimes think do not want to know), the overwhelming 
majority of the country white people in the South are not now, 
and have never been, either great planters or mere trash. They 
have been simply ordinary human beings, living their lives 
according to the best of their knowledge. They did not possess 
a great deal of this world’s goods, but neither were they poverty- 
stricken. And, interestingly enough, fundamentally their life 
was not very different from that of farm people in Maine or New 
York or Iowa. They were just folks, interested mainly in their own 
immediate affairs, raising their crops, tending their animals, 
going to church, sending their children to school. 

And they liked it. They had their problems and their misfor- 
tunes, but by and large their life was perhaps as happy and as 
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meaningful as that of any people anywhere. 

These are the people that Mrs. Henley writes about—the 
people and the life she grew up with. She has told her story de- 
lightfully, with many homely stories and descriptions, In the un- 
adorned simplicity of her style she has achieved strength and 
genuineness, And, above all, it rings true. 

I hope that the book will have the favorable popular reception 
that it so richly merits, so that readers far and wide can gain a 
true and faithful, rather than a sensational and one-sided, 
picture of the Southern rural scene of a generation gone by. 
Christopher Crittenden, Director 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History 
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Foreword to the Second Edition 


by 
Thomas Franklin Henley 


hen my mother, Nettie McCormick Henley, published her 

book, “The Home Place,” she wanted her audience to be 
the young people of the twentieth century; she dedicated the 
work to her grandchildren. The non-fictional book was born of 
memories of her life in her home before marriage to my father, 
Thomas L. Henley. It is a record of the lifestyle of her second and 
third generation Scottish-American family and covers the last 
quarter of the 19th century. The setting is rural Scotland 
County near Laurinburg, N.C. Prior to 1900, Scotland County 
and its county seat, Laurinburg, were part of Richmond County. 

To me, the book is a prose poem, dedicated to American 
families everywhere and a remembrance of the past joys of liv- 
ing on a typical farm close to a typical small town of the era. To 
Nettie, her family and a large network of cousins are what really 
counts, She gives less importance to clans and tartans, The men 
are handsome, brave and protective of women; the women labor 
longer in the house than do the men in the fields. All are 
industrious and ingenious and know their place in the social 
fabric of the community. 

Today, in the United States, most families want to know more 
about their roots and the country of origin of their ancestors. 
They have a need to establish historical continuity of their 
family of today with their distant-in-time forefathers. This 
connection tends to strengthen one’s identity, giving a better 
self-image. The Story of the McCormicks, as told by Nettie, has 
done this for me. If some people believe, and I am sure they will, 
that republication of her book is my sentimental journey, they 
are quite right. I concede. It’s true, but there is more to it than 
that. The book is an important contribution historically and 
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sociologically to our Scottish Heritage, specific to our McCormick 
family, but in general to countless others. It has been too long 
out of print and needs another hearing. 

The first printing of the book was in 1955, It was small and 
copies were quickly absorbed by libraries and by Nettie’s many 
friends and cousins. Autographed copies, of course, went to 
members of our family, These copies are still circulating pri- 
vately. Ihave been marveling at the date, 1955; the date of pub- 
lication of the book coincides with that of the planning of St. An- 
drews Presbyterian College at Laurinburg, The house and farm- 
land, built and developed by my grandfather, Duncan, are now 
part of the St. Andrews campus and are owned by the college. 
The house is 110 years old this year, 1989, It stands modestly 
near the circle end of Dogwood Mile, to the left as one drives 
eastward toward the academic buildings. I am sure Duncan 
would be happy to know that it still is used and also he would 
be pleased that his oldest daughter, Nettie, remembered her life 
there so well and wrote about it so entertainingly. 

The McCormicks of Scotland County are from anancient clan, 
formerly powerful and warlike. From the year 1000 “the 
McCormicks in Scotland and the McCormacks in Ireland appear 
in the religious wars of what is now Great Britain and to use the 
common term, were ‘holy terrorists,’ They fought the established 
church of England to the last ditch and finally the clan in 
Scotland was exterminated and was never reorganized. Many of 
these old clans agreed to submit to the established government 
and were permitted to remain; the McCormicks refused to 
submit,” (See the account of this by Alexander Hariee McCormick 
in “Our Clan of McCormicks” published in 1950 by Colin Dunn 
McCormick et al.) In the same book is a reference to Duncan's 
paternal grandfather, alsonamed Duncan. He was born Decem- 
ber 18, 1758, in Appin, a district of Argyllshire in the Highlands 
of Scotland. “After growing to young manhood he married Miss 
Katherine Carmichael in a Presbyterian Church in Glasgow, 
Scotland.” With his wife, Katherine, and their first born daugh- 
ter, also named Katherine, he emigrated along with relatives to 
American in 1791, I believe that the year 1789, and the date 
1791 are significant and relevant to this Duncan’s decision to 
leave Scotland. The French Revolution (the bicentennial is this 
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year) and the ratification of the Constitution of the United States 
of America by North Carolina delegates (November 1789) were 
taking place. The Bill ofRights, demanded by the North Carolini- 
ans, was added to the Constitution in December 1791, shortly 
after Duncan arrived in Wilmington, N.C, in the fall. The States 
were free of British Rule, A man could be “bishop and king” in 
his own home, as John Knox once counseled. 

If men and women wished to move from their homeland, or if 
they have to leave due to economic hardship, political oppres- 
sion and the denial of the right to worship as one chooses, I 
advise that they follow the example of Duncan and Katherine. 
Go to a temperate climate and a well-watered plain 100 miles 
inland from the coast of North Carolina and join up witha sturdy 
group of Highlanders. 

Whey they arrived in Richmond County (now Scotland County) 
Duncan and Katherine met men and women of the most famous 
clans of Scotland: Stewarts of Appin, McLeans, Buchanans, 
McLaurins, McNairs and many others, These were members of 
clans who supported the cause of Bonnie Prince Charlie. Those 
who were not massacred by the English at the Battle of Culloden, 
1746, were given the option of execution or emigration or total 
submission, These spirited men and women represented the 
best of the population of the Hebrides and the beautiful glens 
and mountains of Western Scotland. They were now, after their 
successful fight for independence from the British, developing 
the region. It was here among native Scots and their progeny, 
that Duncan established himself as a farmer, He and Katherine 
had ten children. His second child, but the first born on 
American soil, May 17, 1792, was Archibald C. McCormick, my 
mother’s paternal grandfather. When grown, he married Jean- 
ette McKinnon. They had 11 children of whom Duncan my 
maternal grandfather, was the seventh. His life and activities are 
described fully in Nettie’s book. 

My mother’s name was Margery Jeanette McCormick, but she 
was always Nettie to family and friends. After the death of my 
father, Thomas Ladd Henley, in 1944, she began to look back on 
her life. The loss of her Tom reawakened the memory of the lost 
mother who died in childbirth when Nettie was 9 years old. As 
so often is the case in young children who have had this 
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experience, theirimmaturity prevents completion of the process 
of mourning. The feeling of abandonment which remains through- 
out their lives, is repressed. Here in my mother’s case, it was 
reawakened by the loss of her husband. Reviewing her past life 
with is connections to the home of her father and mother, and 
her place in it, was reparative. She lived 13 years after my father 
died. She herself died June 28, 1957. She is buried along the 
side of my father in Hillside Cemetery, Laurinburg, N.C. 

In the process of writing, my mother was greatly aided by her 
eldest daughter, Mary Calhoun Henley. Mary prepared the 
manuscript, checked dates and arranged publication. She had 
written stories for popular magazines, but then was business 
manager of a large private medical clinic in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Over a period of five years she took notes in shorthand while 
visiting Laurinburg and encouraged her mother to write letters 
to her in Atlanta. In the first edition, no mention of Mary’s role 
is made. I wish to acknowledge her contribution now in this 
second one. 

As we go to press with this edition of “The Home Place,” I want 
to thank Thomas L. Benson, Dean of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College at Laurinburg, N.C, and Ronald H. Bayes, Director of 
The St. Andrews Press, for their generous support of my wish to 
bring out a second edition of my mother’s book. At their 
suggestion, photographs of the nuclear family who lived at the 
home-place are included and the jacket of the hard-cover copies 
and the cover of the soft-cover ones will have a portrait of Nettie, 
depicting her as she appeared in photographs taken on her 
wedding day, the day she departed from her Home and her Place. 

Others who were always encouraging and helpful to me are 
my sisters, Margery Jeanette Henley and Eunice McComnick 
Henley Lockhart. My second cousins, Margaret McCormick 
Hurley and Rose McCormick Detmar, provided me with material 
about the McCormicks that adds depth to my understanding of 
the relatives of Duncan, Their grandfather, Nathaniel Love 
McCormick, was the youngest brother of Duncan and the two 
were close. Heather McCormick Nichols, granddaughter of Rose 
Detmar, gave me practical advice for preparing the cover por- 
trait, and I especially want to thank her. 
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I want to express my admiration for St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College and for the men and women who formed it and are de- 
veloping it into a leading Christian educational center. It is here 
that a Scottish Heritage Center is being established under the 
leadership of Dean Benson. I hope that this book will continue 
to stimulate young people of America, Asia, Africa and Europe 
who now attend St. Andrews, to appreciate their heritage and 
write about it. 


Thomas F. Henley 
1989 
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Chapter 1 


Yesterday 


y granddaughter wants me to get a television set, and my 

granddaughter wants me to ride in an airplane to visit her, 
just an hour for three hundred miles. Me, who used to spend an 
hour behind oxen to travel three miles, and who was a grown 
woman before I used kerosene lamps instead of candles. I can 
believe television and airplanes fairly well, but my children have 
trouble believing oxcarts and tallow candles, and to my grand- 
children these are fables of a far country. I look around me, and 
Icannot blame them. The way people live, the way they think 
and behave have changed more during my lifetime than in a 
dozen generations before me, I guess, 

“We have so much more than you did,” they tell me. 

They do, in some ways. But we had some things, we old folks, 
that everybody is wishing mighty hard for nowadays, such as 
peace of mind, faith in each other and in God. I should like my 
children and their children to know how we lived and how we 
earned these blessings. 

I was born in 1874, and the time I speak of was from then till 
1904, when I married and moved away from the Home Place. 

The North Carolina community where I grew up was in a 
stretch of good farmland which was then the eastern section of 
Richmond County, but which is now Scotland County. The 
town of Laurinburg is at the northeast, Smyrna Church below 
Johns Station at the southeast, Hasty near the South Carolina 
line at the southwest, and Laurel Hill at the northwest. This 
section is half-way on a straight line between Wilmington and 
Charlotte, and was settled by Scotch immigrants coming up the 
Peedee River from Charleston and the Cape Fear from Wilming- 
ton. After the Revolution, more Scotch families kept coming, 
and in my youth the people I knew best were only two or three 
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generations from the Highlands. 

They were of many clans and septs, including some famous in 
Scotch and English history: Stewart, Wallace, Buchanan, 
McBride, Sutherland, McLeod, Carmichael, McNair, McRae, 
McQueen, Graham, McDougald, McDonald, McNeill, Blue, Lytch- 
Leach-Leitch, McKenzie, McKay, McLean, McLauchlin, McMil- 
lan, McIntyre, McCormick, McIntosh, Fairley, McAm, McGre- 
gor, Murray, Chisholm, McLaurin, McKinnon, Cameron, Calhoun 
(Colquhoun), Ferguson, McArthur, McColl, Morrison, Shaw, 
Gibson, McCaskill, Purcell, and others. No wonder that when we 
cut off from Richmond County in 1900, there was no other name 
for us but Scotland. By the time I was grown, there was some re- 
lationship, blood or marriage, binding nearly all the old families. 

Just about every family here gives as excuse for its presence 
that grandfather or great-grandfather ran away from Scotland to 
escape being hanged for sheep-stealing, Those who came after 
the Revolution usually came with enough money to buy land, so 
they must have made a good sale of those sheep. The real 
reasons were more likely poor crops, English taxes, English 
conscription for the French war, and the English Church. 

What little I know of the Old Country makes me think that, 
except for our strong feeling for family and for the Presbyterian 
church, we did not keep many special Scotch habits. 

Our language was English, with some Negro softening. Scotch 
dialect such as in Ian McLaren’s Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
has no resemblance to the way we talked, and I never heard 
anybody speak Gaelic. We used some expressions that were 
different from those of other sections, but I think they developed 
here mostly—not in Scotland. 

The land here is so different—flat, sandy, forested, with mild 
climate, instead of rocky northern hills—that our grandparents 
changed their living habits, The old farmhouses in Argyle, where 
the McCormicks came from, were built on the ground, of stone 
or turf, thatched, and within four walls. Here we built of wood, 
with shingled roof, setting the house up from the ground on 
wood or brick pillars, always with plenty of porches, and with 
the cook-house often set away from the main house and con- 
nected by a passageway or “dog-run,” Quarters for fowl and 
animals were set well away from the house here, too, instead of 
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being adjoining or within the home as in some Scotch farm- 
houses, 

We raised a lot of oats for cattle, but I never ate oatmeal, the 
Scotch national cereal, till I was grown. A very few farmers had 
some sheep—the Blues, Uncle Nath McCormick, the McRaes, 
and some others—but no big herds, They say it was the women’s 
job to work the fields in Scotland, but except for emergencies our 
grown white women seldom did any more cultivation than 
tending the garden. The Scotch clans in the Highlands were 
reputed to be wild and warlike. Many men from our section 
fought bravely in the Civil War, but they were glad when fighting 
was done, and by my day their chief aim was to build back their 
farms and homes. Even hunting and fishing, beloved of High- 
landers, were pursued by our men only occasionally and for food 
more than for sport. 

The only legends of the Old Country that I heard were hazy 
stories of Flora McDonald, who saved Prince Charles from the 
English, and then helped the English against the Americans 
when she lived in Richmond County during the Revolution. 
Some of her relatives, the MacQueens of Queensdale, are buried 
at Stewartsville Graveyard not far from Laurinburg, I have been 
told. 

Maybe one or two families had a reputation for 
closeness—Scotch stinginess, but open hospitality was the rule 
here, The unexpected guest did not have to depend on potluck, 
either; he almost always got something special if the woman of 
the house could manage it. There is a familiar story of a visitor 
who came to one modest home just before dinnertime and, of 
course, was asked to stay and eat. The wife hustled around 
pretty fast, so that when all sat down to the table, and the 
husband started to give thanks, instead of his usual blessing, he 
said: 


“Lord, we thank Thee how the dinner’s been mended; 
Chicken and dumplings where collards were intended.” 


With us it was the courteous thing to ask the guesito say the 


blessing, and it would have been considered impolite to suggest 
that he had caused any slightest trouble, but the dinner would 
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certainly have been mended. 

This section had escaped the main line of the Yankee march, 
though most families lost near relatives and much property in 
the Civil War. Yet none of them sat down to moaning and 
bitterness. I was born at the end of Reconstruction, and, by the 
time I was able to understand my elders’ talk, I never heard 
much about the War or days before the War. What they did, it 
seems to me, was to pull down the curtain on the past, saving 
only their families, their land and their church—all that really 
mattered to them. (My aunts did explain one unmarried mother 
by saying, “A Yankee got a-foul of her.”) 

We did not worry over money and things money could buy. We 
worked but we did not count it drudgery-we enjoyed it. Nobody 
was in a hurry, and everybody took time to have fun. 

What I tell here about the old days is what I myself understood 
and felt, but the folks in our community were so close to one 
another, generally speaking, what came to me and my family 
came to all. We believed and worked and played together; one 
had about as much wealth and learning as another. What hurt 
one hurt all of us, what was good was good for everybody. 
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Chapter 2 


Laurinburg 


wo or three times a year, usually in the spring and fall, my 

mother would go to Laurinburg and stay about all day, 
selecting the dry goods she needed from the general store. She 
rarely went there at any other times, except on Sundays to 
church. 

A good many decent people lived in Laurinburg, but the 
womenfolk generally thought of Main Street about the same way 
as the movies show Western frontier towns. The young sports 
would brag, “There are thirteen barrooms, and I had a drink in 
every one of them last Saturday.” 

A lady hardly had the “dursence” to go to town on Saturday 
afternoon, for all the hands came in from the farms, and white 
and colored men crowded along the dirt sidewalks, and the 
rough road down the middle was full of horse- and mule-drawn 
buggies, farm wagons, and the Conestoga covered wagons of the 
up-the-country traders and mule-drivers, 

Laurinburg is not as old as some of the nearby places, like 
Laurel Hill and Rockingham, but there were some stores and 
houses here even before the Revolution. The original spelling 
was the Scotch form “Laurinburgh,” It was named after the 
McLaurin Public High School, established by the State about 
1850, which had a good many boarding students as well as local 
students. Duncan McLaurin, a big landowner, was head of the 
school board, and managed to get a post office by 1852 on the 
strength of the school’s necessity. So the McLaurin name was 
the natural choice when the town’s post office was designated. 

Laurel Hill, four miles away, was then the main church and 
trading center for this section, for it was at the crossing of the 
post roads running from Fayetteville to Wilmington and from 
New York to New Orleans. An inn at Laurel Hill was a stage- 
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coach stop, and they say George Washington was once a guest 
there. Parts of these roads had been plank roads or toll roads, 
but by my day they were nothing but sandy ruts. We still called 
them turnpike roads, though. Turnpike meant the bar or pike 
placed across the road at intervals, to collect toll. After you paid 
toll, the attendant would turn the pike aside so your wagon or 
buggy could pass. Both these roads passed about three or four 
miles north and west of Laurinburg, and on the Fayetteville road 
the State had set up a fairground for farmers, near Laurel Hill 
Church. This fair, too, was gone by my day. 

By my time the central part of Laurinburg was pretty well laid 
out inits present streets. In 1873 the Fayetteville Morning Star 
carried an advertisement for the sale of lots in Laurinburg west 
from Main Street and south from the railroad to Church Street, 
including Atkinson, Everett and McLaurin Streets. These lots 
were bought by some of the good old families for residences, and 
became the “best” section. The Laurinburg Female Institute, 
which I attended, and the Presbyterian Church, were on Church 
Street, just beyond this advertised development. The town was 
incorporated in 1877. 

About 1860 or 1861, the first railroad, the Carolina Central, 
came through from Wilmington. When the tracks were laid as 
far as Old Hundred, two miles beyond Laurinburg and exactly a 
hundred miles from Wilmington, there was a big celebration, 
and big plans to reach Charlotte. But because of the War, the 
tracks got only as far as Rockingham till well after it ended. 
When war came, the railroad moved its shops from Wilmington 
to Laurinburg for safety, and here they remained till 1893. 

The shops brought with them the first real taste of outside life 
the community had known, with Irish worlanen and the con- 
stant shifting of employees and rolling stock. Some of their men 
became well-respected and permanent citizens, remaining even 
after the shops were moved to Hamlet and Raleigh in North 
Carolina, to Abbeville, South Carolina, and to Portland, Vir- 
ginia. The new spirit was more worldly than pleased some of our 
strong Presbyterians. The Seaboard took over the Carolina 
Central, and wanted to run its main north- south line through 
Laurinburg, from New York to Atlanta. Our big men thought it 
would bring more of the rough, roving element than the town 
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could stand, so the railroad moved its shops and ran its line 
through Hamlet instead, making that village into a small city. 

Moving the shops took a big part of the town’s industry, and 
its jolly, broad outlook on the world which it has never had since 
then. Laurinburg was again off the main line of outside contact, 
left to live on farm trade and amuse itself with country-style 
social life very much as before the Civil War. 

We still have one joke left to us by the railroad shopworkers. 
James McGlynn, who was the father of my brother Frank’s wife, 
Rydie, and some of his fellow-workers cast two little brass 
cannons in the shop foundry once when they had nothing else 
todo. One cannon was lost, but the other, which they call “Little 
Zeb” after Governor Zebulon Vance, still sits in the County 
Court House right now. It would not shoot shell, I think, but it 
sure made a loud noise when charged with powder and fired, 
and was just the thing for political campaign meetings. 

Iremember one time when Lawyer John D. Shaw was stump- 
speaking for Arch Roper, who was running for coroner. “He’s a 
fine man,” Shaw hollered, “a big-hearted man. If you go to see 
him, he'll do anything for you, even kill a mule.” This tickled the 
crowd, used to killing a chicken for the dinner-guest. 

Shaw wound up hollering, “Now Arch Roper will blow Little 
Zeb’s nose}” And Roper fired off the little brass cannon—and got 
elected coroner. 

The telegraph came to Laurinburg with the railroad. The first 
message out our way was one my mother received about 1882, 
telling her that her father at Clio was sick. It was delivered by 
a messenger on horseback, late one Sunday. 

The telephone came in the late eighties, I think, connecting 
Laurinburg, Maxton and Hasty. Iwas about twenty when we got 
ours, a party line, of course. We had a good time talking and a 
better time listening in, Every time it rang, one of us would pick 
up the receiver whether it was our ring or not. The Maxton 
operator was glad to pass along any gossip that we missed in our 
listening, and even told my future husband, Tom Henley, what 
parties I was going to attend, so he could get himself invited too. 

Mr. Alex James had the first automobile that I remember in 
Laurinburg, and Mr. Tom John, at Johns Station, bought one 
about the same time—around 1903 or 1904. 


On 
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A cotton-spinning factory, the Richmond Mill, had been 
started beyond Laurel Hill by Charlie Malloy in 1870. Mark 
Morgan came to work there, worked up to manager and later 
bought the mill. Morgan founded two others a short distance 
away, in 1890 and 1893, both several miles from Laurinburg. 
The factories in East Laurinburg came years later, the Scotland 
in 1899 and the Dickson (after Dr. Dickson) in 1900. 

These mills were about like other Southern mills. We farmers 
distrusted people not attached to the farm, so I never knew 
much about the workers, except that a lot of them were women 
and children. If we met them on the street, we knew they were 
millworkers because of their pale faces, dirty, usually un- 
combed hair, and poor clothes. We felt that nobody would be a 
“factory-bat” if there was anything else he or she could do, so 
they must be trifling. Later on, the workers I learned to know I 
found to be good folks. Some had been farmers, and had lost 
their land through hard luck. 

So Laurinburg was mostly a farmers’ trading town. The first 
store I remember going to here, when I was six or seven, was the 
general store of Everett Brothers & Gill, run by Lawrence Everett 
and Washington Gill, which was later L. I. Everett and Company, 
on the present site of McNair’s Store. I found one of their 1889 
advertisements in the Laurinburg Exchange: 


L. I. Everett & Co. Laurinburg, N. C. Hasty, N. C. We Keep 
Everything in Dry Goods Notions Hats Shoes Clothing Hard- 
ware Which is usually kept in a Country Store. 


Other such stores in Laurinburg were Bizzell & Murphy, 
McCaskill & McLean, and R. E. Lee, but Everett & Gill stands out 
in my memory. I had on a little calico dress with two pockets in 
the skirt. Mr. Gill came along and put two big red sticks of candy 
in one pocket, and in a few minutes Mr. Everett came and put 
two sticks of candy in my other pocket. Yes, I remember Everett 
& Gill, 

The country stores in Laurinburg, Johns Station, Hasty, and 
most places, I guess, did their biggest business “carrying” 
farmers, that is, furnishing supplies the year around for the 
farmer and his tenants, to be paid on note when cotton was 
ginned in the fall. These notes usually called for payment “in 
cash or in cotton,” and the storekeeper gave credit limited by 
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how many mules it took for the farmer to work his farm. 

If the price of cotton was good, the farmer paid off his debt and 
had some cash left over. If the price was low, as about 1890 
when it was five cents a pound, that is when the farmer got mad, 
because he had to pay his balance in some other crop, or a 
mortgage on his land, before he could get his next year’s 
supplies, Sometimes the storekeeper lost everything too, as the 
factors in Wilmington would be holding his notes for the mer- 
chandise he had furnished the farmer. Everything was geared to 
cotton, including land rent, and two or three years of poor crops 
or low prices would drive a lot of women and children to the 
factories and a lot of men to the North. 

Naturally, as achildI did not think about that part of business 
much, My mother took me to the store to buy a hat—a white 
leghorn hat trimmed in white. When she died a few months 
later, my aunt changed the white band for a black velvet one, 
and I wore it to the funeral. 

Besides the hat my mother bought a bolt of calico, and a lot of 
ribbon and thread, some shoes for herself and winter shoes for 
the three children. My mother had planned to get me some 
durable brass-toed shoes, but there were some there with little 
bows, and after seeing those fancy bows, nothing else would do 
for me. 

Everett & Gill carried ready-made clothing for men, but 
nothing much for ladies. Mrs. Carrie Odom had a store about a - 
half a block south: she carried a nice line of yard goods besides 
making dresses to order. Her sister, Mrs. W. D. James, also 
started a store in the ‘nineties, where Efird’s is now, and did well. 
She employed a lady milliner and some lady clerks to assist her, 
looked after the store herself, and yet found time to raise a 
houseful of bright children and to get them through school and 
college. 

The first millinery shop I remember was Mrs. Butler's, whose 
place was in a wooden building three or four doors from the 
corner of Main and Cronley Streets. Another shop, set up by 
Mrs, Quinn and her daughter, who moved here from Wilming- 
ton, had some of the prettiest hats I think I ever saw. It did so 
much business that they soon had to have an assistant. Mrs, 
Quinn later married Gilbert M. Patterson, related to the Patter- 
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sons around here. 

My wedding hats were all made by Miss Mittie Sanford in her 
shop across Main Street from Mrs. Odom’s, a tiny place hardly 
more than eight feet square, Miss Mittie was very clever and had 
good taste. Later she had a stroke which palsied her right hand 
so badly that she could not thread a needle, but she had a lot of 
customers and kept right on with her work by plain will power 
and the help of friends who would come in now and then and 
thread a pin-cushionful of needles for her. When I walked by, 
she would be sitting at her big window—a withered old 
woman—sewing steadily with her shaking hand. 

Shoes were sold in the general stores and in the dry goods 
stores, For women and children these were all high-topped and 
buttoned. The children’s shoes often were made withbrass toes, 
a small strip of brass about half an inch wide across the tip of the 
sole and coming up over the toes a little, to keep them from 
getting scuffed so quickly. 

Yard goods were not expensive compared to present prices, In 
1903, J. W. Mason advertised in the Laurinburg Exchange that 
he had in his store calico at four cents per yard, dress gingham 
at ten cents, 72-inch table linen at 25 cents per yard, which was 
about what they had cost for many years before. Yet in many 
stores the price was not fixed, and no farmer and especially no 
farmer’s wife ever paid the asking price if she could beat it down. 
The usual form of trade was bargaining, even in the best stores, 
with the storekeeper coming down from his first price, and the 
farmer's wife coming up (slightly) from her first offer, till they 
agreed, After a store got big enough to have several clerks, this 
had to stop, but if a storeowner looked after his own store and 
had no overhead to speak of—no excise tax, no income tax, no 
labor tax, no rent, no bookkeeping (except in his head) and with 
one hired helper at $5 per week, he felt all he needed to do was 
to get more than he gave on any one article. 

This was the way of the wagon-traders as well. . 

In Laurinburg the last Saturday of each month was horse- 
trade day. All ourmen went to town that Saturday, whether they 
planned to buy stock or not. My daddy and my brother Frank 
would hurry through all their chores early Saturday morning so 
they could get to Laurinburg. 
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On the Friday before, traders and mule-drivers traveling in 
covered wagons camped outside of town in little clusters, and on 
Saturday morning they drove their stock into town, back of the 
Main Street stores, and farmers and townfolks flocked around 
for the trading fun. They brought all sorts of goods besides 
horses and mules. Sometimes traveling showmen with patent 
medicines, jugglers and such came along. The livestock was 
mostly brought down from Virginia and the North Carolina 
Piedmont, along with knives, pottery, baskets, tinware, hand- 
woven goods, leather, chestnuts, dried fruit, trinkets. 

Three of the showmen in a one-horse covered wagon once 
camped near the old Fairley Mill on the other side of the pond 
from home. One was a juggler with a lot of small balls and knives 
he threw into the air; another, an old man, was his helper, and 
told jokes, and the third had a little monkey on a string. The 
monkey wore a tiny red jacket and cap, and when the owner 
ground his music box the monkey would turn somersets. He 
was so cute that folks threw what money they had at him, and 
the juggler did not get much. The next day they were gone, as 
traders hardly ever stopped more than a night or two. 

Late one Saturday afternoon about three months later, a 
Negro woman walked out to fish at the end of a big tree lying in 
the pond, and saw a dead man’s body lying half under some 
planks hung in the tree-branches. She called to friends fishing 
nearby, and they came hollering to tell my daddy and Cousin 
Lauch McKinnon, the nearest white men. It was the monkey 
man, his head split open. 

Nobody could move him till the inquest on Monday, so on 
Sunday a crowd kept coming and going all day, walking the log 
to see him, Cousin Lauch took me by the hand, and we walked 
the log too. Ido not know why I wanted to see him—I would not 
do it now. 

The word went out to the traders, and they caught the old 
man, the juggler’s helper. He said that his master was jealous 
because the monkey got the most money and had taken an axe 
and killed the monkey man as he slept. He had put the body on 
their horse and dumped it in deep water by the log, covering it 
with some loose planks from the mill. The old man was scared 
and got away from the juggler as soon as he could. They never 
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caught the murderer, 

Daddy provided a wooden box for a coffin, and they wrapped 
the dead body in a cotton sheet and buried it in a field by the 
millpond. There was no marker, and the place has long since 
been plowed over. 

We went sometimes to the old mill to play, but I never felt easy 
after that. 

After Saturday’s trading, the wagons and drivers would move 
on to Bennettsville, South Carolina, to be on hand for the 
Monday horse-trading there. On our way to church Sunday 
morning we would often meet them, filling the road, shouting to 
their horses and mules, and also jibing and poking fun at us 
sitting in our buggy by the road waiting for them to get by. It 
scared me, because they looked so lively, active and rough, as if 
they would just as lief jump on our mule and drive it off with 
theirs. They really had fits one time when they met us driving 
an ox hitched to our buggy. 

After the Civil War, Laurinburg had a weekly newspaper just 
about all the time—sometimes two. Before 1900 these were 
usually just double sheets, with not much local news. 

Mr. O. L. Moore of the Exchange owns a copy of the Carolina 
News published in Laurinburg on October 22, 1874, The 
masthead says: “Devoted to the Moral, Social, Mechanical, 
Agricultural and Political Interests of the Carolinas.” D. T. 
Hargrove was editor and publisher; his wife, Maggie McKinnon, 
was of the old Scotch blood. 

The first page has no news, just short fiction stories and 
essays. The second page has only short fillers. The third page 
has two or three items of local news, such as a report of two 
Negroes being arrested on felony charges, and a big advertise- 
ment for John Robinson's Circus. The advertisement, with a 
large and hardly distinguishable cut of freaks and animals 
spread across three columns, claims: 


A strictly moral circus. 

Our matchless organization 

Embraces the largest and most complete 
Menagerie, Aviary and Acquarium 

In the World, 
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Containing living specimens of our 

Creator’s great Handiwork, of which 

“They went in two and two, unto Noah into the 
ark; The male and the female as God had 
Cormmanded Noah.” 


Old man Dawson, one of our neighbors, liked to sleep. Once 
his sons were trying to wake him up and said, “Don’t you know 
John Robinson’s Circus just passed and you missed it.” He sat 
up, looked around, and said seriously, “No, I got a glimpse of the 
tail end of it.” Nobody told him any better. 

I never saw the John Robinson's Circus. When I was about 
grown, I did see the Great Wallace Shows at Laurinburg, 

The Carolina News also contains legal notices such as: 

Fair and final Notice: 

All persons indebted either to A. F. Bizzell, or to Bizzell & 

Roper, are hereby notified that they must settle their 

claims by the 1st day of Nov. 1874. If you would save 

costs, settle with the parties themselves by the day. You 

have already received great indulgence from them, and 

you will fare better in their hands than in mine. I will be 

in Rockingham from the first day of November to 1st of De- 

cember, and have but one mode of settling—by suit. 

Those behind at that time, will be sure to find it out. I 

mean business, 

JNO. D. Shaw, ATTY, for 
Bizzell & Roper. 


I think the Carolina News and some other newspapers just 
stayed alive from one political fight to the next, but the Lau- 
rinburg Exchange, begun in 1882, had more interest in the 
community from the first and grew along with the town. Yet 
Editor Bundy, in 1889, filled the whole first page, not with local 
news, but with national and international news, Halfa column 
describes the wedding of the Earl of Fife to the daughter of the 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VII). The second page was devoted 
to advice about farming, like the hints to farmers the almanacs 
carried, and such fillers, But the third page came to life with 
personals and advertisements for local stores, 
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In the August 7, 1889, edition (owned by Mr. Moore, the 
present editor), Mr. M. M. McKinnon iscomplimentedforinvent- . 
ing a new and improved singletree. 

Other items read: 


James Thomas, little son of about two years old of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Walter McLaurin, died of dysentery last Friday, 
and was buried in the Stewartsville Graveyard. We tender 
our heart-felt sympathies to the bereaved parents, and 
would point them up to where their little bud has gone to 
bloom in eternal glory. 


Men's seamless calf shoes only $3.00 a pair, (either Lace or 
Congress) at James and McRae’s. 


Some thief stole Rev. A. N. Ferguson's clothes from his 
washtub. [He was a preacher at Smyma for 25 years and 
also at Laurel Hill.] 


A vile wretch he who broke open the meathouse of the de- 
ceased Rev. John Monroe the night after his burial in the 
morning, and stole meat therefrom. Ifthere is sucha thing as 
a ghost, it ought to follow that thief until he restores that 
meat, 


Between here and Maxton last Friday night some demon 
threw into the passenger train coming up, and hit Mr. L. C. 
Jones, knocking him senseless for a few moments and 
inflicting an ugly bruise on his left cheek. Such an act would 
be disgraceful even to a devil from below. 


With sincere gratitude we publicly acknowledge the receipt 
of a delightful 42-lb. watermelon from Mr. J. M. Carmichael. 
John is a good catch for some girl, who doesn’t object to 
becoming a happy wife. 


This J. M. Carmichael was something of a character, known 
to all us girls as “Easy John.” His mother and sister made him 
very comfortable at home, and he had no intention of marrying 
anybody. That seemed to give him courage to aska date of every 
girl in the community, one after another, to go to preaching or 

to some social—saying in his nasal, reedy, drawling voice, “I'll 
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take ye there and back safe.” Maybe mothers were glad to hear 
this promise, but it just irritated the young ladies. 

Watermelons fascinated him, and Editor Bundy was not the 
only one who received one. John gave them in season to anyone 
he visited, though most of his hosts had a patchful. Once he 
went to New York and took one along with him in a sack. He 
described New York: “It looks like Court Week every day.” 

He meant Court Week in Rockingham, which was the county 
seat, as we were still a part of Richmond County. Rockingham 
was 25 miles from us, and to attend court or any legal business 
took a train trip and loss of several days’ work. The business and 
political leaders kept working on the state legislature to create 
a court closer to our interests. I expect the Red Shirt affair 
showed the politicians our strength as much as anything ever 
did. 

It seems that a third party grew up in North Carolina, called 
the Populist party, and, in 1896 or thereabouts, it got together 
with the Republican Party, and started to run things, They 
passed a law that both white and Negro men had equal right to 
vote and so, wherever there were more colored folks than white, 
as in Richmond County, whites were upset. Around Wilming- 
ton, the sheriff, the county clerk, the mayor, the police and other 
officials were colored people just as after the Civil War. So before 
the next election, the white men formed the Red Shirt organiza- 
tion, and scared the Negroes from voting. Two years later the 
Populists lost out to the Democrats. 

Dr. Kenneth Blue was a leader of the Red Shirts in Lau- 
rinburg, and the white men in and around Laurinburg rallied 
around him, all dressed in red shirts and black pants and firing 
“Little Zeb.” They had parades to scare the white Populists and 
the Negroes, and when some of the ringleaders would not scare, 
a bunch of the Red Shirts took them out and beat them and ran 
them off. 

Frank and some of the other young men around us were mem- 
bers. I made five red flannel shirts once, just before a rally. 

One Negro on our place, Murd Gibson, who had done some big 
talking, was so afraid that the Red Shirts would come after him 
that he came to our house and sat on the steps of the dog-run 
with my daddy. Daddy was old and could not have helped him 
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ifthe Shirts had come, but he kept Murd close to the house until 
the danger was over. Frank did not like to hurt anybody, and 
managed to be somewhere else when beatings were going on. 
We believed the Red Shirts were necessary, and it was a 
protection to our Negroes for Frank to be a member. 

We got our men into the legislature the next election, and they 
had to take seriously our petition for a new county. Rivals in 
Robeson County were petitioning in the same way for Maxton, 
six miles from us and on the edge of big Robeson County as we 
were on the edge of big Richmond. For a while the legislature 
considered cutting off some of Robeson and some of Richmond 
to make the new county, with the county seat at Maxton. 
Maxton was predominantly Scotch in blood just as we were, and 
half the town was related to our old families. This was one time 
that business came ahead of blood, and the Laurinburg big men 
put on the political heat. John Blue, Sr., said it would never do 
for Maxton to becounty seat; that even the railroad train backed 
in at Maxton—could not face the town. 

Neither Richmond nor Robeson wanted to lose any territory, 
and in 1899 the legislature finally decided that one cut-down 
county’s annoyed voters was all it could face, so Laurinburg got 
its way, and in 1900 became the county seat of new Scotland 
County, cut from Richmond, while Maxton remained with 
Robeson. That made Scotland the smallest county in the State 
and the one that thinks the most of itself, I guess. 
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The Home Folks 


oO my Father's side: 
My great-grandfather Duncan McCormick, with his wife 


Katherine Carmichael of Glasgow, and their baby daughter 
Katherine, came to North Carolina in 1790 from Appin, on the 
coast of Argyle, Scotland. They landed at Wilmington after a 
stormy voyage, and must have traveled inland at once, for they 
already owned land near the present Snyma Church (five or six 
miles south of Laurinburg), by the time their first son Archibald 
was born, May 17, 1792, the second of ten children, 

My great-grandfather Daniel McKinnon came from Kintyre, 
Scotland, with his wife Grace Currie, and their baby son Peter, 
in 1788, on the “Industry,” bound for New York, but storms 
forced them southward to Charleston. They came up the Peedee 
River and joined other countrymen in the Scotch settlements 
southwest of Laurinburg, My grandmother Jeannette, born in 
1795, was the sixth of their twelve children. 

Archibald married Jeannette about 1817, and my father Dun- 
can McCormick, seventh of their eleven children, was born 
November 10, 1827, Hisfather died July 17, 1874, a few months 
before I was born, and his mother lived five years longer, dying 
July 21, 1879. 

On my mother’s side: 

My grandfather Alexander Calhoun, came from Scotland as a 
child, with his mother and two brothers, together with other 
relatives, Their original landing was at New York, and they came 
overland, probably by the New York post road, which passed 
near Laurinburg. The fatherless family found a haven in 
Laurinburg, and lived awhile in a house on the site of the present 
Presbyterian manse. Later they moved to Marlboro County, 
below Clio, South Carolina, and purchased land. There Alexan- 
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der lived for the rest of his long life, dying in 1893. 

My grandmother Macy (or Margera) McLucas was from a 
South Carolina family. As part of her dowry she brought a 
number of slaves to Alexander Calhoun, and so far as I know, 
these were the only slaves owned in our immediate family on 
either side. My mother, Mary Calhoun, born in 1848, was the 
youngest of their four children, Her mother died in 1858, when 
she was ten, but her father outlived his child for many years. 

My father’s father bought a new farm near Lytch’s Mill that 
they now call X-Way, and moved his family there some time in. 
the ‘forties, I think. This was nearer Laurinburg, but their 
church was Smyrna for a long time afterwards, for Laurinburg 
had none. 

My father’s upbringing was rough-and-ready, and he used to 
apologize for his lack of schooling. “I was the one they sent to 
the mill,” he would say. 

He used his tirne at the mill to good advantage, for he became 
one of the most skillful millwrights in this part of the country. 

For some reason, outsiders seem to expect Scotch blood lines 
to carry red hair, fair skin and blue eyes. Some families around 
here, like the McLaurins and the Carmichaels, do have them, 
but a lot of other clans, including the McCormicks, are dark- 
haired, dark- or medium-complected, with brown or hazel eyes. 
My father was known as “the blue-eyed McCormick,” but was 
otherwise dark like the rest of the family. Nearly all the 
McCormicks are medium-to-tall in height (my father was five 
feet, ten inches tall), In my youth all the older men wore full 
black beards, and most of the McCormicks kept good heads of 
hair through old age. 

My father was a friend to everybody, white and black. When 
driving along the road he was constantly stopping to speak to 
every passerby. He was a good talker, about the wittiest man I 
ever knew, and folks said he would have been a good lawyer. I 
do not know about that—he was too tender-hearted. Nobody 
came to “Mr, Dunk” in need but got his help. 

For a good part of his life, my father was the mainstay and 
protector of his aged parents, his unmarried sisters, Christian, 
Margaret and Catherine, and an invalid brother, Dougald. Two 
brothers, Murdock andJohn, moved to Mississippi in the ‘fifties, 
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later joining the Confederate Army there. His oldest brother, 
Archibald, who married early, died in 1862 from typhoid fever-—a 
worse killer than Yankee bullets. His brothers, Daniel and 
Nathaniel, the youngest, joined North Carolina regiments, but 
after the War they married and settled down near their parents’ 
home. His sister Jean married a merchant-farmer near Mason's 
Cross, Darling Pate Wright. 

So Uncle Dan’l, his wife and family of six children, Uncle Nath 
and his wife, Aunt Harriet, and their ten children, my unmar- 
ried aunts, some cousins McKinnon, especially Lauch and his 
wife, Mary Jane McKinnon, my father's first cousin, were a big 
part of our family life. The three McKinnon children, Anna, 
John and Mary, were much younger than the rest of us. - 

My father married late, at forty-seven. On a millwright job 
near Clio, he met my mother, who was twenty-five, and they 
were matried soon after. 

My mother’s life had been different from my father’s, aside 
from the difference in age. He had been one of the Home Guards 
who helped rout out the Lowery gang, and he had made several 
wagon trips to the coast during wartime for salt and other 
supplies. Except for the period of restitution immediately after 
the War, before the plantation began producing again, she had 
been protected, petted, and spoiled by her father and older 
brothers and sister. She hada pretty good education, but when 
her father suggested sending her away to school, she would not 
go, and I do not think he was hard to persuade. 

She was a fair-skinned, brown-haired woman, a little less 
than medium height, slender and not strong as farm women go. 

From her comfortable plantation home my father brought her 
to a three-room cabin which still stands at Lytch’s Mill, four 
miles southwest of Laurinburg. The outside wall boards run up 
and down, with the seams covered by narrow wooden weather 
strips, never painted so far as I know, and now it is a weathered 
soft silvery-gray. The inside walls are of wide, ungrooved boards 
stained brown, as are the floors and high ceiling. There are no 
knobs on the inside doors, only leather pulls. A wide brick 
fireplace faces into each of two rooms, with a single chimney. I 
think the cabin has been lived in continuously ever since it was 
built, eighty years ago. Recent owners have put composition 
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board on one wall, added a kitchen at the back, a concrete back 
porch, and glass windows instead of wooden shutters. 

Two luxuries my mother did bring with her were an iron cook- 
stove, and a sewing machine. Most families in the neighbor- 
hood, including my father’s mother and his brothers’ families, 
were still cooking on the hearth. 

There I was born, December 9, 1874, and was christened after 
my two grandmothers, Margery Jeannette, but was always 
called Nettie, or Little Net. My brother was born there also, May 
21, 1877, and was called Frank Calhoun, after my mother’s 
people. 

A year or so later we moved to a farm inherited from my 
Grandfather McCormick, the present Angus Blue farm, where 
we lived in a small unpainted house very much like the one at 
the mill. It, too, still stands, being used as part of the barn and 
stables, and is now painted a soft red. 

With somemoneyfrom my Grandfather Calhounand from the 
sale of this farm, my parents bought another, larger farm nearer 
to Laurinburg. This I call the Home Place, for the next twenty- 
five years of my life were lived there. There my youngest sister, 
Christiana, whom we called Chrish, was born, May 16, 1880, 
and there my parents lived out their lives. 

For my mother this was not long, for she died when I was nine. 
After her death, my father’s oldest sister came to take care of us, 
and my father did not marry again—as many widowed men with 
small children were almost forced to do in those days. 
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Chapter 4 


The Home Place 


he sandy, winding road from Laurinburg to Hasty ran along 

the east side of our farm, dividing it from that of my father’s 
first cousin Lauch McKinnon. Laurinburg was about three 
miles away and Hasty, on the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley 
Railroad, later the Atlantic Coast Line, was two, Aroad cut west 
across our place to the Laurel Hill turnpike, and halfway on this 
road, facing south, a former owner (I think Major McNair) had 
built a two-room log cabin chinked with sticks and clay. 

It was into this cabin that my father moved his wife and two 
children until he could finish the four-room house he was 
building in front of it. 

The morning after we moved, Frank, about three years old, 
stood looking out the window at everything so rough, ragged 
and unfinished, seeing nothing he recognized or liked. He 
turned to his mother, about to cry, and begged, “Ma, let’s go 
home.” 

Our mother laughed and told him, “You are at home. This is 
our Home Place.” 

She had put her own money into it—about sixteen hundred 
dollars, along with about the same amount from the sale of my 
father’s inherited farm, and my father had taken the deed in her 
name. She knew the Home Place needed a lot of work but she 
was well satisfied. 

After we had all married and moved away, Frank owned and 
farmed the Home Place for many years, and when he sold it, the 
McNair family bought it. It comforts me to know it will not go to 
ruin as happens to some old places. 

My father did most of the building of the new house by him- 
self, with a Negro helper to aid in lifting beams and heavy planks 
to their right position. Toward the finish he hired other help to 
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complete the inside woodwork, the plastering and the brick 
chimneys on either side. It was joined to the cabin by a covered 
open porch called the dog-run, and when we moved into the new 
house, we used the cabin for dining room and kitchen. 

As usual then, the house was not painted. When I was almost 
grown, we painted the outside white and the inside woodwork a 
mahogany color. Paint was not easy to get then, but the good 
timber stood up without protection. . There are several un- 
painted old houses still standing in this section which are in 
better shape than some painted ones a quarter of their age. Still, 
if my mother had lived, she would have had ours painted much 
sooner than it was. 

By the time the house was ready, the rest of the farm was in 
better shape, too. The cleared fields had already been fenced 
with rails by previous owners, for this was before the stock law. 
Domestic animals were then allowed to run loose, as in some 
Southern counties to this day, so the fields had to be protected. 
After the stock law, the fences were torn down for firewood, or 
allowed to rot. The law made for better breeding of animals, but 
the farms never did look as well-kept after the fences were gone. 

Behind the house my father built barns, stable, garden house 
(privy), smokehouse and commissary for storing supplies, and 
fenced-in lots for the horses, mules and cows; he made pens for 
the hogs, watering troughs and well-housing. The well at first 
had a long sweep, later a pulley and chain, 

Two brothers named Smith, who once owned this land and 
Cousin Lauch’s had planted apple orchards at one side of the 
cabin, and scuppernong and black (Thomas) grapes in long 
arbors on the other. My daddy added peach trees, more apple 
trees, and laid out the vegetable garden. He went out into the 
woods and brought oak saplings to border the front and side 
yards, and fenced the whole yard with a wooden fence made of 
broad palings, It was a long time before we had wire fences, and 
then we used wire only for the chickén-yard and garden. 

In each corner of the backyard were chinaberry trees moved 
from the old house at Lytch’s Mill, and a few cedars were 
scattered about. There were homemade tables and benches for 
the washtubs near the big black washpot, and rope clotheslines 
strung up between trees. 
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By the time I was in my teens, the place was about average in 
looks for the neighborhood. Some folks with big families had 
two-storied houses, some had more rooms than we, and some 
fewer. In some houses, the porch or piazza ran all the way 
around the house, instead of just the front and one side like 
ours. Nearly every porch, except in the very smallest houses, 
had banisters with turned or scroll-cut balusters, and many of 
them had curlycues under the porch eaves at every post—what 
they now call “gingerbread.” Uncle Nath had a beltsaw, and 
made many of these decorations. The houses were raised on 
brick or wood pillars one, two or three feet off the ground, and 
there were no cellars. 

Every home, white or colored, had flowers in the yard and 
flowers on the porch, My father built a stepped flower rack for 
the box flowers, which were begonias and, especially, 
geraniums—so many different colors of geraniums! We called 
them box flowers because they were planted in wooden boxes. 
We had no clay pots, though sometimes little half-barrels might 
be used. Ferns were not house-cultivated, as the woods were full 
of them. 

In winter the boxes were kept in a back room or in a wooden- 
shuttered pit dug under the side of the house close to the 
chimney. Yard flowers were often started in shallow boxes in 
this pit, then transplanted tothe yard. Cuttings and seeds were 
passed generously from neighbor woman to neighbor woman. 

Along the front walk to the round-topped paling gate, my 
mother planted rooted cuttings of Cape jJessamines from her 
South Carolina home, but children (and others) ran over them 
so much that only two lived. These grew to bushes big as the 
mantlepiece, starred with white flowers for many months of the 
year. They lived for seventy years, till some vandal made off with 
them a few years ago. 

At the edge of the porch were moming-glory vines, trailing up 
on strings to the roof, with flowers of pink, blue and purple, and 
every degree of striping. Honeysuckle climbed a crossframe in 
the front yard, and as a child, my delight was to pick the 
yellowing blossoms and pull the stamen down through its 
center till its single delicious drop of honey fell to the tip of my 
tongue. 
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Red lilies grew along a side fence, with mock orange and 
cosmos. Beds of purple violets and white ones bordered pink, 
red or white rose bushes, and beds of annuals like phlox, pinks, 
marigolds, zinnias, bachelor’s-buttons (now called cornflow- 
ers), Sweet William, four-o’clocks. Portulaca and verbena were 
clumped by themselves, as they would run all over the place if 
not cut back. Close to the house we set bulbs of yellow and white 
jonquils and purple hyacinths. 

Toward the back were herbs—mint, sage, thyme, rosemary, 
and sweet shrub which gives a wonderful wine bouquet when 
the crisp, dark-red buds are warmed in the palm. We dried the 
sage leaves in summer, and rubbed them fine to put in hog- 
sausage and pudding in the fall, Some people used rosemary to 
flavor lard, though we never did. In spite of the julep tradition, 
we did not use mint or thyme in either food or drink—just liked 
to smell them. 

Other homes, such as Fanny Gibson’s, had even more flowers, 
where some woman of the house gave most of her time to them. 
The men rarely did much about flowers, except to do the heavy 
first preparation of beds, spread manure or straw about the 
plants, and move the heavy boxes to winter quarters in the pit 
or in the house. 

I do not remember any grass lawns in those days. Farmers 
had to fight grass in the fields too much to want anything to do 
with it in the yard, and our sandy soil was not suited for yard 
grass except Bermuda, which came much later. You might see 
a tall clump of omamental ribbon grass in some yards, but that 
was about all. The typical yard would be white sand, lightly 
patterned with the marks of a brushbroom right up to the edge 
of the flower beds, disturbed only by the growing gnarl of oak or 
mulberry roots, and little bare footprints. The more bare feet, 
the fewer flowers, but everybody had some of both. 

In the summertime, dozens of hummingbirds seemed to float 
_ like dark-blue fluff, high among the roses and honeysuckle. We 
children had an idea that we might make them zoom around on 
a string like June bugs, so we often snatched at them, but I do 
not remember ever catching one. 

Flame-flowering trumpet-vine and yellow jasmine grew along 
the field fences, and nearly every plowed field was broken by the 
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dark purplish green of a persimmon tree, or a black walnut, or 
wild cherry, or the patchy clownish trunk and white floppy- 
leaved branches of a sycamore tree. Whenever a sycamore grew 
close to the road, a crowd of Negroes hardly ever passed it 
without some wag among them looking up and shouting, “Hey, 
you, Zacchaeus, come down outa dat sycamore tree!” 

Wild plum thickets often grew along the fences, ditch banks 
and even more at the sandy edge of the woods. I have seen many 
a wild plum thicket in full bloom backed up along tall piney 
woods and looking like white lacy ruching on a dark skirt, We 
gathered the plums for jelly mostly, though we children would 
eat a “bait” while we were doing it. A little plum added to apple 
jelly would make the jell better. Uncle Nath had some cultivated 
plum trees with bigger fruit, and more tangy. 

Dogwood, crabapple and holly grew all about the woods, but 
no one put them in the yard as they do now. Black gum bushes 
grew at the edge of the swamp and around old pine or oak 
stumps left to rot in the fields, This bush was dear to many a 
woman, white and colored, for its stringy-fibered twigs were the 
ones used as brushes in dipping snuff. 

We children would rather find a sweet gum tree where the 
bark was broken, or we might cut a little, and come back later to 
get the gummy balls of sap that had oozed out. This makes good 
chewing gum and has a nice fresh taste. I still like it, 

Every farm had some swampland sweet-smelling with bay 
flowers, and you could often see clumps of mistletoe high in the 
cypress. And there would be groves of uncleared woods, even an 
occasional patch of virgin forest, in spite of two hundred years 
of turpentiners and sawmillers. 

The Blue family owned some of the tallest longleaf pines I ever 
saw, and not a blaze on them—they still own them, I think, Pine 
straw was always handy for the cowlots, sweet potato hills and 
other farm use. Big hickories in the backwoods made like 
fireworks in the fall, and Smyrna Church still has a good-sized 
grove of them. 

Besides nuts, we gathered spicy heartleaves in the woods, 
dog-tooth violets, Jack-in-the-pulpit, wood iris, and sticky pink 
honeysuckle that they call wild azalea now, yellow and white 
water lilies in the dead shallow edge of the pond, white violets, 
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Johnny-jump-ups, goldenrod, and rabbit tobacco from fallow 
fields and fence corners, as well as broom straw for house 
brooms. Sometimes we found beds of soft moss that we dug up 
and put in our playhouse for carpet. 

The inside of our home was pretty close to average, too. Our 
walls were plastered while some houses, such as my birthplace, 
had board walls, often papered with wallpaper, or in the poorer 
places with magazine pages and newspapers. The walls of the 
little old log kitchen had been papered with newspapers before 
we moved there, and we had a hard time getting rid of the 
chinches (bedbugs) in the cracks. When we got the paper off, 
clay and sticks had fallen out in places big enough to put your 
arm through. We had a lot to do to get it reclayed. 

Most people had brick chimneys, as our new house did, but 
occasionally an old cabin would have clay-and-sticks. The 
chimney in the old kitchen when we moved there was made of 
sticks covered with clay mortar. Little oak limbs or pine strips 
were built up and packed with clay. Some small houses were 
still being built with chimneys like that when I was a child. 

There were four rooms in the new house, with a narrow hall- 
way running through the center from front to back, without 
furniture. We called it “the passage,” for that was all it was, 
though doors closed it at both ends. Each room in the main 
house had a fireplace. 

Summer screens for the hearth were usually flowered oilcloth 

- stretched on a frame, sometimes wallpaper, or in poorer houses, 
newspaper pasted on a wooden frame. We did not use any 
hearth-fender or protective screen in winter. The hearths were 
very wide, and there was not much danger of the fire falling out 
beyond the bricks and mortar. 

At first, each room was furnished as a bedroom, with bed, 
mirror, washstand, wardrobe, and a chair or two. In my 
mother’sroom was a bureauas well. Trunks and wardrobe took 
the place of clothes closets. Nearly all our furniture was 
homemade, and I describe it elsewhere. 

On the bed, besides shuck and feather mattresses, were un- 
bleached muslin sheets, home-woven blankets, quilts and 
counterpane, and big feather pillows under the sham. Under 
the bed was the crockery chamberpot, and by the washstand 
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was the crockery slopjar with a lid. On the washstand was a 
gallon pitcher, usually of painted china, sometimes of tin, a big 
washbow!l to match the pitcher, a china soap dish with castile 
soap, and a shaving mug. I still have part of a china washstand 
set which had two pitchers, large and small, with an embossed 
floral design painted mighty pretty with blue flowers and green 
leaves. 

Houses had wooden shutters in the early days, opening out. 
There was neither glass nor screens. After a long time we got 
frames with six or eight little glass panes, to set in the windows, 
propped up insummer with a stick. There were no roller-shades 
until long after I was grown. We used dark curtains in the room 
where we sat, thick white ones in all the other rooms except the 
kitchen, always hung straight—not tied back. My mother left 
very pretty curtains when she died, white with ruffles on both 
edges and a deep pointed valance. 

The springs of our first roller shades were poor and the shades 
were hard to make go up and down. Then we got new ones which 
would fly up at a touch. My daddy could not get used to them. 
One morning when he needed more light for shaving, he started 
to raise the one next to his washstand. It flew to the top with a 
loud crack, and my daddy let out a yell. Iran in, afraid that he 
had cut himself with his straight-edged razor (there were no 
safety razors then). He was just mad. “Net,” he said. “I just 
touched it, and it went up like hellfire!” 

The floors were bare and unpainted in the early days, made of 
wide planks of soft pine. When they were scrubbed with sand 
and a shuck broom, they were as white as you could want. Later 
we made carpets and rugs for them. 

When we were getting older and needed a place to entertain 
friends, we moved the bedroom furniture from the front room 
and made a parlor. We put in a couch, one end of which was 
stepped lower than the other; an organ for my sister Chrish, a 
center table with a shaded kerosene lamp, and straw matting on 
the floor. On the mantel we had some pretty little vases, with a 
raised floral design gilt-trimmed, and a large vase on either end, 
frosty white, with a design of a bouquet of pink rosebuds. Inthe 
fall we would put in it what we called seaweed, a local plant with 
a bushy feather tip, a variety of ribbon grass, I think, which grew 
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in sandy places all about. Under the mantel we tacked a half- 
width of the same material as the window curtains, caught up 
with tucks in the center, and a big bow. At one time, we had little 
plush balls dangling from the edges. It was lovely. 

The center table lamp had a creamy cloth shade. Paper 
shades were sold, but we did not have any, Most of our lighting 
for a long time was tallow candles, as my daddy was afraid that 
kerosene lamps would explode. 

I always hated to clean the shades (which is what we usually 
called the glass chimneys), and it had to be done every day. Little 
girls were often the ones of the household to do this, as their 
small hands could reach all the way through the narrow chim- 
ney, These chimneys had a pretty shape with a crimped top, like 
a long flower bud just opening. Some people had fancy lamps, 
with flowers painted on the stand and bowl, and sometimes on 
the chimney itself, but ours were clear glass. 

Lots of people had brass candleholders, and others had plain 
glass or tin. Some of these brass ones were big and heavy, over 
a foot high, with twisted stems. These were mostly really oldand 
perhaps came from the old country. We had a little brass one, 
which we would shine up with wool till it looked as bright as 
gold. I heard that some of the big folks in Laurinburg had silver 
ones, but I never saw any till I was grown. 

Some people used their commer table as a whatnot with shells 
on it and wax flowers in a box under glass, but we had the family 
Bible on ours, Some families had a regular corner whatnot with 
shelves. There were fashionable people who had bamboo or 
beaded curtains about the time I was grown, but we never had 
any. 

We had a few little pictures on the wall, fancy pictures of the 
romantic type, and later on some larger landscape 
reproductions—a house on a narrow road, a waterfall with an 
old mill--and enlarged tinted photographs of my father and 
mother. 

Still later, we exchanged Chrish’s tall foot-pedaled organ for a 
piano. Chrish sang from the time she could talk, and when she 
was hardly more than a baby she would get up to a table or 
window ledge and sing while she pretended to play on a 
keyboard. A cousin living in New York visited us, and when he 
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saw how she loved to sing and play, he sent her sheet music like 
“After the Ball,” “The Sidewalks of New York,” and “T’ll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen.” The piano was nice, but getting the 
organ had been a bigger thrill, 

The dog-run passage was a cool place to sit, and we sat there 
more than on the front porch. It was called the dog-run, I think, 
because the yard dogs were allowed to come that far into the 
house, and no farther. There was a wooden water bucket, a tin 
wash basin and some castile soap on a shelf, with a towel ona 
nail underneath and a dipper hanging above. The well was not 
far off in the yard, which made it easy for the men to wash up as 
they came in from the fields at mealtime. A little wooden foot- 
tub stood beneath the shelf for us children to wash our feet in 
every night during the barefoot season—April through October. 
Our aunts always took a good look at us to see that this was 
done. The dining room was the only room without a fireplace. 
Being in the cabin, it was warmed from the kitchen, 

The kitchen had a great big fireplace, six feet across, which the 
old tenants had used for all their cooking. My mother used it 
only to roast potatoes in ashes, as she had a nice wood-burning 
iron cookstove. Several homes in the neighborhood, and all 
Negro cabins, still used hearth-cooking only. 

All the pots and pans were of iron, the coffeepot of tin. Alumi- 
num and fireproof glass cooking utensils were far, far away. We 
had pottery plates and crocks thick and strong enough to stand 
the fire, but they were too scarce and precious to risk. So the 
stove and everything on it but the coffeepot were black. 

There were some wall shelves, a bench to set the water bucket 
on, one or two plain tables—no cabinets or cupboards. Bulk 
articles were kept in the dairy, smokehouse, commissary or 
bam. 

The cutlery, both for kitchen and table, was case knives, forks 
and spoons, steel with bone handles, except one old pewter 
tablespoon with a broken handle which we used to keep in the 
coffeepot all the time. The cutlery steel was not the stainless 
kind we have now, and everything was hard to clean and polish. 
When we knew company was coming, somebody had to get out 
in the backyard sand and start scrubbing the knives and forks 
by jabbing them back and forth in the hard-packed sand and 
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rubbing with sand in a cloth. 

Our table china was mostly heavy, but some families had real 
silver and thin delicate china from before the War. 

We took a bath in the kitchen about once a week, in a big 
round wooden washtub brought in from the yard. We heated the 
water in a big pot on the stove, and ladled it into the tub, as the 
kettle would not hold enough. 

Our substitute for that other essential of the modern bath- 
room was down at the back of the garden. This was a small, but 
substantial slant-roofed building, with a broad bench having 
two holes, one large, one small, though some backhouses were 
three-holers. For paper, we used any clean paper that might be 
available, usually newspapers and magazines. There is no truth 
in the corncob talk, though in an emergency big grapevine or 
other smooth leaves, or even corn shucks, might be used. At 
night we used the bedroom vessels, and emptied them back of 
the gardenhouse in the morning. 

The commissary held bulk supplies for the farm, our tenants, 
and ourselves, and we had balance scales and measures of all 
kinds, and ran the place very much like the small grocery store 
of the time. My daddy ordered supplies from Wilmington once 
a year, and they had to be rationed out to the croppers on the 
place, and marked against the crops they harvested. I started 
keeping books for the commissary when I was not more than 
eleven or twelve. There would be tubs of salt fish, rope, burlap, 
candles, bulk lime, rock salt and table salt, sugar, nails, leather, 
sulphur, Paris green, medicines for animals, meal, flour, and the 
like. 

The smokehouse held salted, dried and smoked meats and 
lard from our hogs and beeves. It had a dirt floor, and though the 
walls went deep into the earth, once or twice a varmint dug 
under and ate his fill, and once some rogue broke the padlock 
and made off with two or three fine hams, 

We kept our grain in bins in the barn, but some farmers had 
long, narrow buildings with out-slanting walls and removable 
roofs which were called wheat houses. 

The chicken houses were simple closed sheds with narrow 
steps for the chickens to roost on, and a long shelf at one end 
partitioned into nests, padded with pine straw or hay. 
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Except for the storerooms where the grain and other supplies 
were kept, the bars and stalls had dirt floors. We never thought 
of heating them, but drying hides or bales of hay stacked against 
the outside walls under the sheds kept them from getting too 
cold for the animals, Our wandering cattle were pretty tough 
anyway. . 

Silos were far in the future, so the farmers had no way to 
preserve greenage for the animals through the winter. 

Winters seem to me to have been a whole lot colder then than 
now, but that feeling was probably due to our lack of weather- 
proofing, lack of all but hearth or stove heating, lack of indoor 
plumbing, lack of most physical comforts except good food and 
warm clothes and plenty of loving- kindness. These we had in 
abundance, 
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Chapter 5 


Plenty to Eat 


owadays the grocery stores are looking mighty pretty with 

fluorescent lights shining down on white shelves holding 
cans with labels showing every color in the rainbow and every 
food in the world, it seems. Folks go every day, pick out what 
they want for dinner, take the cans home, open and stir them a 
little over the electric burner, and they are ready to dine. 

With us, the general store (none were just grocery stores) 
might be visited once or twice a year, for salt, soda, spices, nails, 
rope, fertilizer. It was dark, unless there was a skylight, it 
smelled of fertilizer and rope, and the shelves were piled with 
unsorted articles of all kinds. 

As for food, we had to raise it from the ground up, or get it from 
the woods, but there was no lack of it. My daughters think 
breakfast is toast, coffee and a cigarette at nine orteno’clock. In 
my girlhood, breakfast was at five-thirty or six (seven on Sun- 
days), and a typical breakfast, was hot biscuit, fried ham, fried 
eggs, grits and gravy, coffee, fresh cucumbers in vinegar, apple 
jelly. Instead of ham, we might have bacon or fried chicken or 
beefsteak or fish. Fish was a main breakfast dish. We never 
cooked it for any other meal. 

Dinner was at noon. We would always have several boiled 
vegetables, pork or beef, rice, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, hot 
biscuit, butter and milk, cornbread, molasses or preserves, pie 
or cake. 

To call the men from the field for dinner, we had a cowhorn at 
first, which was mighty hard to blow. I was too little to make a 
sound on it. Then we got a long bugle made of tin, about a yard 
long, which anybody could blow. Usually one of the colored 
cooks did the blowing, though sometimes one of my aunts or I 
would doit. Some families used a big farm bell, swung onabeam 
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out in the backyard. 

Supper came about sundown, and usually consisted of warmed- 
up vegetables and pie left from dinner, plus fried steak and gravy 
or other hot meat, and hot biscuits. Food dishes were usually 
left on the table after dinner, till suppertime, covered with a 
clean cloth. 

The men would all be in by suppertime, sitting on the porch 
talking, and the signal then was a call: 


Bread and butter, 
Come to supper. 


We had a good variety of food. Almost any time one of the 
menfolks would go out and shoot a squirrel or rabbit for dinner, 
and we would parboil and brown it for them. I did not like them, 
for squirrels are hard to skin, and rabbits remind me of vermin, 
Robins and quail were plentiful, and were often shot for food 
then, I did not care for little birds like that either—they looked 
so tiny and helpless, not easy to clean, and not much meat. 

We did not eat ‘possum at home, but some folks did, especially 
Negroes. ‘Possums were too fat for my taste, but after they had 
been penned up and fed two or three weeks to get the “wild” out 
of them, the Negroes would parboil and brown them, and eat 
them with sweet potatoes. 

Fishing was not very sporty. The men would go down to the 
creek, run a hoe through a shallow place, muddying up the 
water. The fish would come to the top, and could be scooped up 
in a net, a hat or sometimes with the hands, or they could easily 
be caught with a worm or a bit of chicken entrails on a hook, 
They were mostly bream, bass and catfish. I did not like to skin 
catfish either; my daddy always dressed the fish and thought 
nobody else could do it as well as he. We often had salted fish 
from Wilmington, which we kept regularly in our commissary in 
the backyard. 

We had a huckleberry patch on our farm, and plenty of black- 
berry bushes along the ditch banks. We picked some for 
ourselves and bought a lot from the Negroes, who sold huckle- 
berries for ten cents a quart, blackberries for five cents. Wild 
plums were plentiful too, and many a cleared field had two or 
three persimmon trees left standing in it. 

We had no pecans, which are seen all over this section now. 
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Our chief nuts were hickory nuts and black walnuts, though 
occasionally somebody would plant a little patch of peanuts, 
which we called pinders or goobers, and which we ate raw, but 
mostly fed to the hogs. 

Chickens and eggs were in the backyard, always in plenty. 
Many hogs were raised each year, one or two beef cattle by each 
farmer, and several milk cows, so there was always plenty of 
milk and butter. 

We had no manufactured ice until I was grown, and keeping 
milk, butter and meats was not easy. Some of these we lowered 
down the cold well. Some families were lucky enough to have 
acool spring close by, and would build a little house over it, with 
shelves to set vessels on right down in or even with the water. 
Later, we built a little house out in the backyard, where it was 
shady and handy to the pump. In the middle was a water trough 
in which we could set dishes of milk and other food so the water 
would be all around them and keep them cool. In the middle of 
the summer, nothing we did helped much, 

There were green vegetables in the garden all the year 
around—collards, turnip greens, onions, and kale in the winter- 
time, and in the other seasons the standard was collards, 
cabbage, early and late spring turnips, string beans, okra, 
mustard greens (which we ate either cooked or cut up raw with 
hot ham gravy poured over them), spring onions, cucumbers, 
squash, radishes, beets, lettuce, young corn “roas’n’ears” (corn- 
on-the-cob), Tomatoes, such a big crop now, were called love 
apples, hardly bigger than hickory nuts, and were grown more 
for their pretty color than for food. Some old folks thought it 
would make you sick to eat them. Snap peas came along about 
the first of July, little thin-skinned Irish potatoes in the summer 
(we ate them peeled, boiled and buttered), sweet potatoes in the 
fall (and hilled for winter), and dried field peas (cooked with 
pork), 

Field peas must be what the peas porridge nursery rhyme is 
about: “Some like ‘em in the pot nine days old.” It seems to me 
that the more they are cooked, the better they taste. To make 
“hopping John,” mix them with rice on your plate. 

For dessert we had poundcake, jelly-cake, boiled custard, 
pies of apple, peach, grape, sweet potato, huckleberry (a big fa- 
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vorite), blackberry, strawberry, pumpkin in the fall, mincemeat 
in the winter, egg custard pie any old time. For between meals 
there were teacakes, jelly and fat biscuits with a fingerhole 
punched in the side to fill with molasses. On special occasions 
when we could get oranges, we had ambrosia for dessert, 
oranges cut up with grated or shredded coconut, and sweetened 
a little. 

Except in season, most of the fruit was dried fruit, which we 
dried ourselves or bought from covered-wagon traders, as we did 
not do much canning in my childhood. By the time I was grown, 
Mason jars had become plentiful, and women outdid each other 
canning peaches and tomatoes which by then had been devel- 
oped to a good size. Paraffin could be had by the time I was 
fourteen or fifteen, and we could use that on top of jelly glasses 
instead of a paper hood tied with string. 

Apples, peeled and sliced, and spread on a table in the hot 
sun, would dry in a day, or two at the most. Peaches were sliced 
but not peeled, and dried the same way. Coffee was bought 
green, and we roasted it and ground it in a small coffee mill. I 
remember sitting on the back steps in the cool of the morning 
many a time, turning the coffee mill. Pepper was bought whole, 
and we had a little mill to grind that too, but I did not like the 
sneezing that went with it. 

One of the more treacherous jobs was making molasses. You 
had to know just how, oritwould not come out right. But we had 
to have molasses. The molasses pitcher sat on the table at every 
meal, just as regularly as the salt and pepper shakers and the 
butter dish. Uncle Nath could make it best of all, but Aunt Leag 
Calhoun was pretty good at it, too. 

Molasses comes from sugarcane, planted early in the sum- 
mer, a thick patch in some corner of a field. When it turns red 
in the fall, it is ripe and ready to be cut with a heavy knife or hoe 
and to be hauled to the traveling cane mill standing in a shady 
spot by the road. The crusher was two heavy wooden rollers 
operated by a horse walking around and around at the end of a 
long pole attached to the gear. The stalks were fed by hand, and 
the juice ran down into a bucket, together with bits of leaves and 
fibers. The juice was strained through a cloth and emptied into 
the cane trough. The trough was a long shallow iron tray five or 
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six feet long and four or five feet wide, cut by strips of iron into 
five or six divisions each about a foot wide, The trough was fixed 
on top of a low brick furnace stoked with wood. They poured the 
green juice into the first section and heated it, skimming off the 
thick top and throwing it into a barrel for the hogs, Then the 
juice was ladled out of the first section into the next and 
skimmed again, and then into the next, till the last, when it was 
the thick dark-brown molasses, called “black molasses,” ready 
for the jug and the pitcher, The juice was easy to scorch, and 
had to be stirred all the time. 

The first cakes I ever made, when I was nine or ten, were little 
muffins made with black molasses. This was the receipt: 


1/2 cup molasses 

1 tablespoon lard 

1 egg 

1 cup flour 

1/2 teaspoonful soda 
1/4 teaspoonful ginger 


Stir all together till smooth. Bake ina muffin tin or in a pie 
pan. 
My daddy would tell me they were very good and to make 
more, so I did. 
Next I tried tea cakes. The receipt: 
2 eggs 
2 cups sugar 
1/2 cup butter 
1/2 cup milk (sweet or sour) 
2 teaspoonsful baking powder 
1/2 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


(Use vanilla now—I used cinnamon or nutmeg then—we had 
no vanilla.) 


Mix all ina bowl and add enough flour to make a dough stiff 
enough to roll and cut out with cookie cutters. Bake ina 
moderate oven. When you use prepared flour, do not use the 
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baking powder, but use the soda. 


As I improved in the cake-making, I began to bake pound- 
cakes and layer cakes, 


Poundcake Receipt 


1 pound butter 

1 pound sugar 

1 pound flour 

12 eggs 

Flavor with brandy 


We saved whites of two eggs to ice the cakes. 
Beat all thoroughly together, and pour into a deep cake pan. 
It took about two hours to bake in our wood stove. 


Receipt for Cake Icing 


Use 2 cups of sugar and about a cupful of water, and boil 
till it forms a ball in cold water. Then beat whites of two eggs 
stiff, pour in boiling sugar a little at a time, and continue to 
beat all the time until the icing is stiff enough for the cake. 


Flavors we could use besides brandy were nutmeg, grated 
orange peel, cinnamon, mint, and allspice. We did not have 
lemon extract, and lemons were rare. When we had oranges we 
would save the peel and let it dry. It would keep a long time, and 
we could grate it when it was needed. We did not know what 
vanilla was until I was about grown, 


Receipt for Layer Cake 


2 cups sugar 

4 cups flour 

1 cup butter 

1 cup milk 

4 eggs : 

1 tablespoonful brandy (1 teaspoonful vanilla, in later year's) 
Beat all together, and pour into shallow cake pans or pie 


pans, and bake in a moderate oven. This makes three large- 
size layers or four small ones, 
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For filling I used grape jelly usually, or some other fruit jelly 
on hand, but lemon, orange, cocoanut, chocolate and vanilla 
icing came in use later. 

Since my mother died when I was only nine, I had to get my 
cookery from many teachers. Cattie McCormick taught me to 
make biscuit, but I practiced mostly by myself. I found a receipt 
for apply jelly in a Farmer’s Almanac, and tried it. I was about 
eleven then. 


Receipt for Apply Jelly 


Take apples, peel, cut up and cook. Strain the juice through 
athin sack, Measure thejuice witha cup, and putin one cup 
of sugar to one cup of juice. Boil till itjells, testing by taking 
up alittle in a spoon and cooling. 


Mine cooked and jelled all right—about four glasses. I was 
very proud ofit, my first try. Cousin Mary Jane McKinnon came 
up that afternoon, and I showed her the jelly. She said, “It is all 
right, but you didn’t skim it while cooking.” 

The next lot I made I skimmed. It came out a clear pretty 
amber color, made out of May apples. 

Nowadays they drop in various materials to make sure juice 
will jell, but then we used just the pure fruit and sugar, and 
hoped for the best. Peach juice would hardly ever jell; it just 
made a syrup, so we usually made peaches into pickle or 
preserves, 

One of my aunts showed me how to make old-time egg cus- 
tard, which they now call custard pie. 


Receipt for Egg Custard Pie 


2 eggs 

2 cups sweet milk 
1/2 cup sugar 

2 tablespoonsful flour 
A little butter 


Separate the eggs. Mix sugar, butter and,flour. Add the egg 
yolks and milk. Have pie-crust ready in the pie pans, not 
cooked. Pour the mixture in and bake. Beat the egg whites 
until stiff, and beat in two tablespoonsful of sugar. When the 
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custard is fully baked, spread on the egg white, put back in 
the oven, and let brown just a little. 


Receipt for Boiled Custard 


2 eggs 

1 quart sweet milk 

1/2 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons fulcornstarch 


Heat the milk to boiling. Beat the eggs, sugar and corn- 
starch together, and pour into the boiling milk. Let boil until 
itthickens, Add flavoring to taste. (We used brandy or spices 
at first, later vanilla.) 


Pumpkin custard was a pie-dessert we had all the fall. 
Receipt for Pumpkin Custard 


Peel and cut the pumpkin meat, and boil till it gets tender. 
Mash it well. Into one cupfulof the mashed pumpkin, mix the 
yellow of two eggs, sugar to taste, a small lump of butter, a 
little sweet milk to make a nice paste. Grated cinnamon and 
other spices can be sprinkled in, if desired, as some folks 
think that the less pumpkin pie tastes like pumpkin the 
better. 


Put regular pie crust into a pie pan, pour in the pumpkin 
mixture, and bake. 


Beat the two egg whites to a stiff froth, beat in two table- 
spoonsful of sugar. When the custard is done, spread the egg 
white on top, and put back into the oven till it browns slightly. 


Apple snow was a dessert we liked, and simple to make. 
Receipt for Apple Snow 
Beat the white of an egg real stiff and stir ina cupful of ap- 


plesauce. Fiavor with nutmeg and a little ge (or vanilla) 

and add sugar if needed. 

It looked mighty pretty on the table—like real snow. 

Another pretty thing was the sillabub we had at Grandfather 
Calhoun’s at Christmas time. They put a gallon or two of cream, 
a quart or so of brandy, and some sugar into a five-gallon 
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crockery chum, and churned it till it was all foam. It was served 
in tall glasses, dipped out with a spoon, Some of those men with 
long whiskers were a sight-——had it all over them. Poundcake 
was served along with it, but somehow did not get as much 
attention as the sillabub. 

Apple dumplings were delicious too, but harder to make. 


Receipt for Apple Dumplings 


Chip up mellow apples fine as for pies. Add sugar and 
spices to taste. Roll out pastry crust not quite as thin as for 
pies, but in round pieces about the size of a saucer and put 
theapples on them, abouthalfacup each. Bring up the edges 
of the dough to make a ball and pinch together. Drop the 
dumplings into boiling water and cook until tender. Take out 
and serve with hot milk sauce—milk boiled with sugar and 
nutmeg, poured over the dumplings. 


An old man living near Caledonia Church, with half a dozen 
or more children, enjoyed poor health and his wife had her 
hands full looking after him and keeping the children clean and 
fed. One day he told her that he could not eat much-—just make 
him an apple dumpling. She made twelve, thinking of the 
children, but her husband gripped the bowl in one arm, pushing 
off the children with the other, and said, “Git away, can’t you see 
Pappy’s sick?” He ate every dumpling. 

After that, when a fellow took an unusually big helping of 
some goody at the table, someone was sure to say to the others, 
“Git away, can’t you see Pappy’s sick?” 

In fact, when there was company, children often had to eat at 
the second table. There were always plenty of good things for 
them, though one cousin claimed that he was sixteen before he 
knew a chicken had anything but a neck. 


Receipt for Chicken Dumplings 


Take plain flour and work it up with cold water. Roll out 
just as thin as you can, cut in squares or strips, and put into 
the boiling pot of chicken when the chicken is almost done. 
Always put inmore than you think will be needed. There was 
no such thing as too much chicken dumpling, and for big 
gatherings, like comshuckings, we would make a washpot 
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full in the backyard. Do not use any seasoning in the flour, 
in order to get the full flavor of the chicken. 


We had beef every week through the winter, and chicken the 
year around, but our main dependence for meat was pork. 
Besides bacon, ham, shoulder, tripe, whiteside, pigs’ feet, spare- 
ribs and hog jowl, each family had a special way about sausage 
and such. 


Receipt for Pork Sausage 


Lean meat trimmed fromthe hams and shoulders and other 
lean parts is ground up in the sausage mill and seasoned to 
taste with salt, black pepper, and sage. It can be made into 
little patties, or, better, stuffed into the small gut- casings, 
which can be fitted on the mill, and strung up in the cold 
dairy. When desired to use, the string is chopped up in three- 
or four-inch pieces and, fried. Be sure to have hot biscuit with 
it. 


Receipt for Liver Pudding 


Boil the hog livers tilltender. Grind themin the sausage mill 
very fine, with some cracklings that have had the lard well 
dried out of them. Put in a little lard to make the liver paste 
smooth. Season to taste with salt, black pepper, sage, and 
add chopped onion if desired. Stuff into the large gut casing, 
or make into a loaf. Slice and fry. 


I usually tested the pudding and sausage by cooking a little 
when mixing, to be sure about seasoning. 

Cracklings are pieces of hog fat or skin, baked until all the lard 
is out. We never sold hog skin, but used it for making lard, or 
baked it hard, salted it, and ate it like people eat potato chips 
now, only it was better. 


Receipt for Big Hominy 


Take a gallon of shelled corn and boil in a big iron pot (we 
used the washpot) with a quart or more of homemade lye, 
until the hulls come off: Wash in lots of fresh cold water, 
skimming off the hulls, until all the lye is washed away. You 
can tell this by smelland taste. Clean the pot thoroughly, and 
put the corn back in. Boil in fresh water till the corn is tender, 
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drain and store in jars. Use the amount desired for a meal 
by heating it ina frying pan with bacon drippings, or ina pot. 
Salt to taste and eat with butter or pork gravy. 


We made sauerkraut by the barrel. We gathered in the cab- 
bages when they were well headed up, washed them thoroughly 
and put them in a big wooden tub (we did not have any other 
kind then), Then we took a sharp spade, scrubbed clean, 
chopped up the heads very fine, and packed a big crock or little 
wooden barrel chock-full, We made brine of salt and water 
strong enough to hold up an egg, and poured that over the 
chopped cabbage up to the brim of the crock or barrel. Then we 
covered the vessel and let it stand for several days till it worked 
off a lot of foam, We kept pouring on more brine, as the other 
worked off, till it quit foaming and began to look clear, It was 
important to keep the brine above the cabbage all the time, Then 
it was ready to use, We usually left it in the same crock until we 
used it up. 

Cousin Lauch McKinnon was a great hand at it, and he was 
the one who got us started. It was useless to give any to the 
neighbors, for they all had it. We always cooked it with fat pork, 
or some other greasy meat, after washing it well to get the salt 
out. 


Receipt for Peach Sweet Pickles 


Peel clingstone peaches. Make a syrup of three pints of 
sugar and one quart of vinegar, and add. a few cloves to cook 
in the syrup. When it comes to a boil, drop in as many 
peaches as you can without crowding and cook until tender. 
Take up, put in jars, pour hot syrup over them, and seal. 


Receipt for Watermelon-Rind Pickles 


First cut the rind into long strips an inch or two wide. Peel 
away thered meatand the greenskin, and cut the firm white 
part into pieces two or three inches long. Put into an 
enameled pan or bucket and add acup of lime to two gallons 
of the rind. Add water to cover the rind and soak overnight. 


Next morning take the rind out of lime water, rinse several 
times until all the lime is cracked off. 
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Make syrup of two pints of vinegar, three pints of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. Let the syrup come to a boil and 
drop in as many rinds as will cook without being too 
crowded, When they have cooked just enough to be pierced 
witha sharp fork, take themout and put injars. Pour the hot 
syrup over them to fill the jar and seal. 


Receipt for Battercakes 


Take buttermilk, one or two eggs, a pinch of soda, 4 tea- 
spoons of shortening, flour to thicken to consistency of cake 
batter. 


Or crumble cold biscuits, add buttermilk and a little flour. 


Pour on a hot skillet, slightly greased with lard or bacon 
drippings and make little crisp thin cakes. 


Syrup for Battercakes 


Take 1 cup of brown sugar, 1/2 cup of water, let come toa 
boil, let thicken a little, pour hot over the battercakes. 


Receipt for Fried Grits 


Cook grits, put in salt to taste, pour into dish and let cool 
until congealed. Take one egg and beat it up. Slice the cold 
grits about a half-inch thick, dip into the egg, and fry in hot 
butter. 


Receipt for Sweet Potato Bread 


Boil four large sweet potatoes. When soft, mash them up, 
and put in sugar to taste, a lump of butter, add half a cup of 
sweet milk and stir in enough flour to make a stiff batter. 
Shake in alittleallspice. Pour into a baking pan and bake like 
acake. It took about half an hour on our wood stove. 


I like sweet potato bread, but have not eaten any in along time 
now. The spice was sold in seeds at the stores in Laurinburg and 
we beat it up into a powder to use. Clove was bought in buds. 
Cinnamon was bought in sticks. We children liked to chew it. 

Our kitchen had a big fireplace which the people before us 
used to do all their cooking. It had a big pothook hanging down, 
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and in winter we might boil a kettle of water there for extra hot 
water at hog-killing time or for Saturday night bath. We never 
cooked anything there but sweet potatoes. 

My mother would make a big fire, and after it had burnt for a 
while, she would rake the wood coals from the front of the 
hearth, put big sweet potatoes down on the hot hearth, cover 
them with a layer of ashes, and spread hot coals on top of the 
ashes, They would roast a long time, till they got soft. Then she 
took them out, brushed off the ashes, peeled and buttered them. 
Those potatoes had the best taste a potato will ever have. Oak 
wood made a good bed of coals, and some folks cooked a thick- 
crusted bread that same way, called ashcake. 

In homes using hearth-cooking as a regular thing, several big 
hooks hung down the kitchen chimney from a crossbar, to hang 
pots and kettles on. The other chief vessel for hearth- cooking 
was a long-handled spider, a deep iron pan on three short legs, 
with a heavy flat iron lid fitting down over it. For frying, the pan 
could be left open and set among the coals. For baking, the lid 
was put on, the spider was set down among the coals, and live 
coals heaped on top. I do not remember any turning spits for 
meat. Meat was cooked in pots or in the spider, 

Plenty of long-handled forks, ladles and hearth rakes and 
shovels were needed for hearth-cooking, and a strong back, 
limber knees, and training from childhood, besides. But good 
hearth-cooked rations are mighty, mighty good. 

In the spring of the year we would dig up sassafras roots, let 
them dry in the sun, and peel off the bark. We crumbled the bark 
in cold water, and let it come to a boil. It had to boil a long time 
to get the strength out of the bark, When the water had that 
good, spicy sassafras smell, we poured it into our cups, added 
milk and sugar, and drank. It tasted good, and it is good 
medicine too. 

At parties we made pull-candy the way girls get together to 
make chocolate fudge now. 


Receipt for Pull-Candy 


Put two cups of sugar to one cup of water intoa pot, andadd 
a few drops of vinegar. Boil till the syrup spins a thread, or 
until a little of the syrup dropped into a cup of cold water 
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forms a hard ball. Pour the syrup up on a greased platter, 
and let it get hard at the thin edges. Then butter your hands 
well, and start picking up a little of the hardening syrup, until 
you have a big skein and it whitens and begins to get hard. 
Then lay it out ina long rope on a greased pan (or wax paper 
now), and cut into short lengths handy for eating. You can 
pull candy by yourself, but it is more fun and you can get a 
lot bigger rope if you pull against somebody else. 


Receipt for Stickies 


A good between-meal snack was stickies. Use biscuit 
dough, and roll out like pie crust. Spread with brown sugar, 
and scatter little pieces of butter over it. Then pick up the 
edge and begin rolling it over on itself to make along slimroll. 
Slice it into little pinwheels and bake like biscuit. 


Biscuits made from prepared flour nowadays are a lot more 
dependable than what we baked. I have never made “beaten 
biscuit,” and I never ate them willingly. They are the poorest 
eating shore ‘nough! 

My cousin Nathan McCormick was boarding in Laurinburg, 
going to school, and when he came by our home one Sunday, I 
asked him how he liked his boarding-place. 

He said, “I'd like it all right if they didn’t have so much cush.” 
I had never heard of it, and asked how they made cush. 

(Cush rhymes with push.) 

“Oh, they gather up everything they have left over and stew it 
together, or fry it in cornbread.” 

“Like hash?” I wondered. 

“No, hash is not as low-down as cush.” 

I have heard that some good cooks can make cush into a very 
pleasant dish, but I never tried it, or at least never called it that. 
I might have called mine hash, or maybe vegetable soup, but I 
took care to serve something else when Nathan came to dinner 
with us. 
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Chapter 6 


Feathers, Some Fine 


ignity was the key to fashion, for both men and women. 

For Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, the men wore long 
black cutaway coats, or else “preacher” coats, which were long, 
double-breasted; with even hem, sometimeswith the skirt flared 
a little. Buttons were cloth-covered. Such coats made the 
McCormick men look mighty fine, as most of them had a good 
height. Sometimes you saw a navy-blue or brown suit, but these 
were mostly with sack coats. Trousers had no cuffs. 

_ My daddy liked a “drummer” hat, a derby. We called them 
“plug” hats, if we wanted to make fun of the fellow wearing it. 
The big men wore high-top silk hats on special occasions, such 
as political rallies, but there were not many of these hats in our 
neighborhood. 

Shoes for men might be buttoned or laced. Some men, espe- 
cially older ones, wore a slip-on shoe with elastic, called con- 
gress gaiters. 

Men's outer clothes were store-bought, while their shirts and 
underwear were mostly made at home. Shirts were white, or 
white with a small colored figure, usually of percale. Collars 
were always separate, stiff-starched. The soft shirts men wear 
now are patterned after the women’s tailored shirtwaists of our 
day. 

In my childhood my aunts spun, wove, dyed, and made jeans 
into suits for their father and brothers, and for many years after 
the War, this sort of suit was all these men had. The very word 
“Jeans” came to be a slang term for pants. In later years, some 
men used homemade jeans for work clothing. 

During the War one of the McCormick brothers died, and his 
wife laid him out in an old worn suit, so that she could give his 
best suit, which his sisters had just made, to her own brother. 
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This caused a big scandal in the family. My daddy went to their 
house, undressed the corpse and put the good suit on it, and 
watched till the coffin was covered in the grave. The wife was not 
of Scotch blood, or she would never have done such a thing, Yet, 
with the poverty of war pressing her, I cannot say she was 
altogether wrong. 

My aunts knitted wool socks of undyed wool or cotton, cream- 
colored, for all the men in the family. Thinner socks could be 
bought for summer wear. 

Work shirts were made of bleaching. Men’s underwear might 
be knitted or bleached undershirts, and either bought or home- 
made drawers of percale, heavy cotton drilling, or cambric. They 
did not wear one-piece garments. The winter drawers were long, 
knitted garments. 

My mother was married in a light blue silk dress, trimmed in 
black velvet. She also had a navy-blue brocade with black 
fringe, and several others. The dresses were one-piece, and the 
skirts full, sweeping the floor. She looked mighty pretty dressed 
up like that, with a beautiful blue-and- white striped silk shawl 
around her shoulders, and a little blue velvet hat with a black 
plume on her head. She also had a pretty fitted black coat called 
a “dolphin.” 

These outfits were bought in Charleston, but most women 
made their own and their children’s clothes, Hats were made by 
milliners in Laurinburg, or by some neighborhood woman 
specializing in hats. 

By the time I was grown, we were wearing shirtwaists and 
skirts a lot, and tailored suits (homemade). I was married ina 
brown wool suit, and also had a black suit, a black moiré silk 
dress, a green flannel dress, and several others, all still full- 
skirted almost to the floor. 

One of my hats was of black velvet, shirred in front, trimmed 
with two big black plumes. We were wearing hair in pompadour 
style then, and lace Berthas came up on the neck to the chin, 
held with little whale-ivory stays. We looked even taller and 
more dignified than our mothers had. 

The brown suit was without trimming, and I wore a brown fur 
neckpiece with it. The green wool flannel dress was trimmed 
with tan leather, and had tan leather buttons. The black dress 
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was trimmed with scallops of black jet. 

Everyday dresses might be made of cotton, linsey-woolsey, or 
wool, the same style, only not trimmed so much. 

My shoes were all high-topped, some buttoned, some laced. 
Patent leather and kid were used a lot for good shoes for women 
and children, Heels might be anywhere from low, medium two- 
inch, to high three-inch. Flat heels were not worn. 

Women’s underthings were all homemade, except, of course, 
corsets, As the ideal woman of my young days had to have a tiny 
waist, every girl was proud of the day when she was allowed to 
have a stiff, whaleboned apparatus strapped and laced tightly 
around her body. 

Best underwear was made in suits, Asuit consisted of one or 
two petticoats on bands, a chemise or short undershirt, draw- 
ers, and a gown, all to match, of fine nainsook or Lansdale 
cambric, with insertions, tucks, fagoting, or otherwise trimmed 
with lace and embroidery. Two or three petticoats were worn at 
a time. 

For winter we wore long-sleeved shirts and long drawers of 
knitted materials, and the fancy lighter underwear was worn on 
top of this. 

For bed, the men wore long nightshirts over their underwear 
in wintertime. Women wore nightgowns in the same way. Paja- 
mas were unheard of. Bathrobes were called wrappers for 
women, robes for men. 

The prettiest thing I had when I was married was a red cash- 
mere dressing sack, which fell to the hips, caught at the waist by 
a red ribbon belt, worn with a black silk skirt. The collar was 
trimmed with oriental lace six inches deep, which almost made 
a cape, and the sleeves were full, with a small lace cuff. When 
I made the rounds of my husband's family on our wedding trip, 
each sister-in-law wrote to the next one about it, so that I had 
to show it off at each home. I liked that, for it was becoming to 
my dark complexion, and my husband, Tom Henley, acted as if 
he were mighty proud of me. 

My sister Chrish also had a dressing sack, made of white 
albatross cloth. 

Ribbons of all kinds were very popular, worn as hair orna- 
ments, sashes, and trimmings for both hats and dresses, 
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Some of the cloth we used is the same as now, and some kinds 
have changed their names. There were challies, now called 
angel skin, batiste, grosgrain silk, surah silk, dotted-swiss 
muslin, fancy striped marseilles, also marseilles quilts. I have 
four such counterpanes now. We used silks more than any 
other kind of cloth, with wool next. 

With knitting as much used for socks as it was, Ido not know 
why we did not have knitted sweaters and caps, but they were 
not worn by either children or grownups. 

Women’s hose were mostly of cotton lisle in black, bronze, tan 
and gray—store-bought, rarely of home-knitted wool, and silk 
was not worn at all with us. Cotton ribbed hose were worn by 
women for everyday hard use, and were the rule for children, 
both boys and girls. 

For everyday headgear, women and girls wore split bonnets 
(or sunbonnets), summer and winter. The split bonnet is made 
in two parts; the part that goes across the front is the brim, and 
the back part is the crown. The brim is made of several 
thicknesses. 

Make a casing about three inches wide, stitched about one 
and a half inches apart. Cut shapes of pasteboard and put in 
these casings. The crown and back are in one piece. The crown 
is gathered on the brim and extended nearly down to the shoul- 
ders. The brim comes down to the ears, and the crown is joined 
below to make the neck part the same length all around. Little 
bands are tacked at the front and drawn back to tie at the nape 
of the neck, in a small bow, making a ruffle around the neck. A 
tiny ruffle is put around the brim. 

They were mostly made of calico, in different colors. Some 
were made with light colors, and the brim lined with pink or 
blue, real pretty. These were “stitch” bonnets, not “split.” That 
meant the stiffness of the brim was made by stitching instead of 
by pasteboard splits. 

The last one I made for myself was made of white calico with 
a little black dot, and the brim was lined with pink. It hada 
narrow ruffle made separate from the crown and stitched to the 
crown and brim. We starched the brim to make it stand out 
pretty. When the split bonnets were to be washed, we took the 
pasteboard out, and put it back again after they were washed, 
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starched and ironed. 

Split bonnets might be more useful than just to keep the sun 
from our valuable pale complexions, My Aunt Jean used snuff, 
and her husband did not know, for she wore a bonnet with big 
flaps, indoors and out. 

One day Uncle Darling, her husband, came into the house to 
find several women relatives having a chat and taking snuff. He 
scowled, and said gruffly, “Me old woman don’t dip snuff.” 

She had her mouth full right then, but nobody said a word, 
and the bonnet flaps hid her mouth. She used a short little 
toothbrush (twig chewed to abrush at one end for snuff- taking), 
which she could draw all the way into her mouth when she saw 
her husband coming. Later on, her children would wam her in 
time, “Ma, Pop’s coming.” 

I believe she was the only one of our family who used snuff 
regularly, though a Carmichael woman cousin smoked a short- 
stemmed corncob pipe. 

A few men smoked pipes or rarely, cigars, but more than half 
of them chewed tobacco, and like ashtrays now, a spittoon was 
necessary in every room if you did not want your hearth ruined. 

Jewelry was not so plentiful with us, but each family had 
some—gold beads, bracelets, breastpins; some had cameo pins, 
and coral was considered mighty pretty. Watches were worn by 
ladies on a long gold chain around the neck, and many shirt- 
waists, suits and dresses were made with a little pocket on the 
left breast to put the watch in. 

Diamonds and pearls were rare. My mother had a little round 
gold breastpin with a pearl in the center, which I still have. 
Except for the plain gold band wedding ring, rings were not 
muchworn. Maybe the fact that all of us worked with our hands 
made them inconvenient. Bracelets were much more popular, 
and nearly every girl wore a pair of gold bands, solid, not linked, 
on her forearms rather than on the wrists. 

Men might have gold collar buttons and cuff links, and a gold 
watch chain, but hardly more. 

Cosmetics were also scarce. There was plenty of soap, which 
most folks thought sufficient. There was no cleansing cream, 
but some girls used butter or real cream to make the skin softer, 
and lemon juice to try to get freckles off. A pale skin was as 
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fashionable then as a tanned one is now. 

Some women used cornstarch or rice powder, and cornstarch 
was used regularly like talcum for babies. No rouge nor lipstick, 
nor eyebrow pencil, was even thought of. 

Some strong cheap perfume was sold in stores, but most 
women scorned it, and depended on dried rose leaves and 
lavender sifted in dresser drawers to sweeten their clothing. 

No woman or girl wore short hair, unless it had been cut 
during some illness, and nearly every one of us tried out all sorts 
of different ways of arranging the hair, so there were hardly two 
alike. No grown woman would wear her hair falling loose, not 
when there were fancy combs, ornamental hairpins, rats, switches, 
and such to make a hair-do interesting. 
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Our Feet On the Ground 


1) | e’s got right much property.” 
“Sure ‘nough? How many acres does he work?” 

Never, “What kind of property?” 

To us, that would have been a foolish question, for the only 
property we considered seriously was land, farm land. The first 
aim in every young fellow’s life was to own his own land, and 
fathers who could do so saw to it that their sons (and often 
daughters as well) would be provided for by giving them a piece 
of the family farm, or helping them buy other good land not too 
far off. Theyoungmen working at Laurinburg, Johns and Hasty, 
no matter how nice they were, were not much encouraged by the 
parents of marriageable daughters unless they were likely to 
inherit land or aimed to buy some pretty soon. 

Of course we knew that plenty of good folks lived in town, had 
stores or made money in various other lines of work, or went 
West to find gold, but we knew too that the successful ones 
wound up putting their money into land. 

In our section farming went on not too differently from the way 
it was before the War. Slavery was gone, and the families who 
had owned big passels of darkies lived pretty hard for some 
years, By the time I knew anything, things had shaken down 
pretty well. Negroes were still with us, maybe shifted around a 
little, but living in the same kind of cabins and working the same 
crops for the same kind of white folks, 

Most Negroes were not restless by nature, and if a colored 
tenant was a good worker, his farmer boss tried mighty hard to 
keep him contented, not just by giving him his fair share of the 
crop he made, but looking after him and his family in time of 
need, and any other favors that did not take much cash money. 


Nettie McCormick Henley 
Cash money was kind of rare for the white farmer, too, and both 
black and white lived mainly on credit from one cotton crop to 
the next. 

The big majority of our landowners worked at actual farm 
labor, though some had scattered farms and had to be more 
overseers than workers, even if they had a hired overseer for the 
place. 

Tenants, white and black, were of two kinds: renters and 
sharecroppers. If a tenant had a mule of his own, an ablebod- 
ied wife, and maybe two or three healthy half-grown children, he 
got along best byrenting a piece of farm. Rent would be paid by 
a certain number of bales of cotton, agreed upon in advance, 
with maybe a certain number of bushels of corn, or the like. The 
rent bales had to be paid before any other creditor could claim, 
but all over the agreed bales belonged to the tenant. A few good 
years, and he could buy a farm of his own; a few bad ones, and 
he might fall to sharecropping. 

The fellow who worked on shares is the one always getting 
written about in the Yankee books, the sharecropper. Some of 
them did have it hard. Usually they had nothing to start with 
but their body strength, and had to be supplied by the landlord 
with everything they used either in the fields or in the home, 
including house implements and mules, fertilizer, food and 
clothing and even furniture for themselves and their families. 

The sharecropper would agree to work the land for a half- 
share of the crops, and his supplies and mule-rent were de- 
ducted from his share. Since the sale of his crops was usually 
handled with the landlord’s sale of crops, to keep the cropper 
honest, that left plenty of room for the landlord to be dishonest, 
if he were that sort. Some were, but the croppers found it out 
and went to other farmers or to the factories. 

Our main crops, cotton and corn, cost a lot in fertilizer alone, 
and many a landowner working his own land and taking the full 
share did not make his expenses some years when weather 
ruined the crops or the price of cotton dropped to the bottom of 
the well, such as five cents a pound one year when I was about 
twenty. 

The way it was, we were all in it together, for farming is one of 
the riskiest businesses in the world. 
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If a good farmer-landlord sold his land and bought somewhere 
else, most of his tenants would try to follow him, or would move 
to some other farmer they knew if the old landlord was no longer 
farming; rather than risk an unknown, 

Some laborers just hired out for cash and all found, without 
any share of crops. It would be a mighty brash farmer who took 
on more than one or two of these, because it would run up his 
certain expense on uncertain profits. 

In some parts, though not with us, a rough fellow would go to 
the jailhouse and pay the fines of some of the Negroes, take them 
home with him and make them work out their fines. The work 
would be something terribly hard, like clearing new ground, 
draining a swamp, or the like, or else the farmer would be a 
fellow so mean that nobody would work for him except when 
forced to. Labor like that had to be watched over with a shotgun 
by day and locked up at night. It was worse than slavery, and 
men who did such things were about the lowest-down critters in 
the country, except lynchers. 

The only lynching I knew of was one at Mason's Cross, where 
amob hanged a Negro accused of trying to assault a schoolgirl. 
The whole county was shocked. Our men felt that while a fellow 
might need lynching, the fellows that lynched him needed it 
worse. 

At Angus Fairley’s gin, they were all talking about it, my daddy 
among them. Little Fairley McIntyre could not understand, and 
asked, “What is lynching?” 

“Jerking a man up and hanging him without lief or license,” 
said my daddy. 

They all agreed that he had given the best definition of it they 
had ever heard. 

Corn was the first crop we planted in March, and cotton next, 
by the first of April. When the corn was about three feet high, we 
would plant field peas in the furrows between the corn rows. 

Corn was planted by hand. The furrows were opened with a 
plow, followed by the sower who would drop two or three grains 
of corn about eighteen inches apart in a hill. Then another 
worker would follow, with a board about ten by twelve inches 
attached to a plow stock, and cover up the hills. 

Peas were planted the same way, but half a handful at a time 
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instead of two or three. We laid by that corn about the last of 
July. “Laid by” means the last plowing. It was getting high by 
then and could not be worked any more. We put in guano when 
it was first planted and later on, too. 

For fertilizer we bought guano, soda and lime; and every bit of 
the manure produced on the farm, both human and animal, was 
carefully collected. 

For cotton we had to break up the land and make ridges for the 
rows. The plow used was called a turning plow. It would be set 
to turn the dirt to the left and a furrow plowed, then set to turn 
the dirt to the right and another furrow plowed just to the side 
of the first. The two turnings would make a good ridge. 

The cotton seed had to be rubbed to get the lint off. We poured 
linty seed in a long box on the ground, put water and sand on it, 
took hoes and rakes and dragged the seed up and down the box 
to get the lint off. All that is done at the gin now. 

Cotton was planted by machine—a mule-pulled cotton planter 
which distributed the seed in a continuous row—and would 
take about two weeks to come up. Aweek or so after it sprouted, 
we chopped it out by hoe to hills of two or three stalks each about 
eighteen inches apart. This took good judgment, and a smart 
cotton-chopping woman was a tenant farmer's best asset. From 
then on it was hoed and plowed to keep the grass down, till the 
end of July. Now they have to dust it against boll weevil, but 
then those little buggers had not reached us. By the time it was 
laid by, the blossoms had begun to come, first cream-colored, 
then turning rosy pink and dropping all in the course of two or 
three days. The last of August or first of September found the 
bolls bursting, and the cotton ready to start picking, 

Picking lasted from then on, sometimes to the middle of 
November, depending on how fast the bolls opened and how 
many hands you could hire to pick. Cotton was one crop picked 
strictly by hire, at so much per hundred pounds, anywhere from 
twenty-five cents in some years, up to a dollar or more. I guess 
fifty cents was about the average in the years I am talking about. 
Cotton-picking money was about the only cash money a lot of 
Negroes saw during the year, and they would leave almost any 
other job they were on in order to pick. Even if a mother had a 
well-paid (for those days) job in town, she might leave it in order 
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to work with her children in the cotton patch, both to get their 
pay and to train them in the cotton-picking habit. Children of 
ten or eleven might pick as much as a hundred pounds in one 
day, and smart grown Negroes could easily average three hundred 
or more. No housewife could count on domestic help in the fall. 

When I was growing up, I worked in the fields very often, not 
because! had to, but because I liked to. I dropped corn and peas, 
chopped cotton, andI especially liked to pick cotton, I could pick 
pretty fast and would go right along with the colored folks, They 
would all be laughing and singing and then one big fellow would 
holler out, “I got to get busy. Little Nettie’s ahead of me.” 

Many farm jobs, like plowing, are lonesome work, way down 
yonder in the field, just you and the old mule. Negroes are 
sociable folks and like being together whether working or 
sitting, so, to have friends working all around and money 
waiting at the last row brought out plenty of laughing and fun- 
poking and harmony-singing, Many a spiritual got its startin a 
cotton-picking group, and the mournfuller it was the better time 
they were having, 

In the fall we planted wheat, oats and rye. Wheat was har- 
vested for our use, the oats and rye for the cattle. We hada 
cradle at first, but later threshers would come. (We called them 
“thrashers.”) 

Acradle was a scythe with a wide sack to catch the cut straw. 
It was laid down and somebody would come along behind and tie 
itin bundles, Someone else would follow and stand the bundles 
on end, eight or ten together in a shock, to dry out. After it was 
dried out in the field, they would haul it to the barns to leave it 
till the threshers came around. 

The threshing machine was on a wagon, and a long pole 
stretched across it. A belt was fastened to the threshing wheel, 
a horse would be fastened at either end of the long pole and 
would be driven around and around the wagon. The horses 
would get tired after a while, and fresh horses would be put in. 
It was heavy work, 

It took everybody around to help on thrashing day, and wehad 
to do a lot of cooking, The threshers and their machines would 
make the rounds of the community and do all that was to be 
done. They were paid by toll, that is, they would take out a share 
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of the grain as pay for the work. 

We sent the wheat to Lytch’s Mill to be ground. The miller was 
also paid by toll. 

We would get three different kinds of flour from that wheat: 

First would be the bleached flour, the kind you usually see on 
the market; then the “seconds,” not as white as the best flour, 
but tasting just as good; and the “shorts,” which were full of 
bran husks, We used the first two kinds for bread, and sold 
some too, Shorts were mostly fed to cattle, but made a pretty 
good coarse bread for humans—the kind that they say now has 
the most natural vitamins, Shorts were fed to chickens, and, 
mixed with pea-hulls or other fodder, made good feed for cows 
and pigs. 

Dry peas were picked in October and put in the barn, Ona 
rainy day later on, my father would have his workers come and 
beat out the peas, They put the pea pods in a big sheet, and beat 
the bundle with sticks like baseball bats, till most of the peas 
were out of the hulls, The peas were separated by winnowing, 
being put in a peck measure which was held up high and the 
peas poured a little at a time into a big tub. This was done on 
a windy day or some one would fan hard with a blanket or 
bellows and the trash would blow away, leaving the good peas. 
Then we put them in sacks or barrels to keep through the winter. 
Some were ground up with corn to fatten the hogs on. Some 
were saved for the next year’s planting, and some were cooked 
for our dinners. 

Corn was gathered and fodder stripped about the last of Oc- 
tober, and shucked pretty soon afterward. If cotton-picking was 
a big social for colored folks, a corn shucking was mighty near 
as much fun for the whites, From all over the neighborhood the 
young folks, and the ones who thought they were young, went 
to shuckings every evening they could. 

At our house, the hands would pile the corn in a long row on 
the ground near the barn, and about five o'clock the company 
gathered and started shucking away, seeing who could shuck 
the most ears. There would be plenty of singing and joking, The 
first fellow who found a red ear could kiss any girl he wanted to, 
and I have heard that Angus McKinnon kept a red ear in his 
pocket from shucking to shucking, Anyway, it looked like he 
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was mighty lucky. 

There was no prize except neighborhood admiration for the 
one who shucked the most, so competition was kept friendly 
and a big supper was the reward for all. 

If cotton was our king, as they say, corn was our true and 
faithful servant. Both wore out the land, but corn at least gave 
something back. . 

To begin with, there is no farm crop prettier to look at, from the 
time it starts its green ribbons swinging in the breeze, tall and 
cool in the heat of summer, turning yellow to bronze in fall. 

Shucks! Why, Adam and Eve could have used corn shucks a 
whole lot handier than fig leaves, Green shucks were cowfeed. 
Dry shucks were used as mattress stuffing, dry footing in 
cowlots and stables, handy towels and wipers in the barn, shuck 
brooms, shuck mats, shuck hats, shuck baskets, wrapping for 
field rations. Corncobs were stoppers for jugs and bottles, 
pincushions, tobacco pipes, scrapers for dirty shoes, and the 
best kindling ever. 

The early green corn gave tender “roas’n’ears” for corn-on- 
the- cob, or creamed with milk and butter for a hot supper, or 
mixed with beans and tomatoes for succotash, The ripe dry 
corn, lye-peeled for hominy, or ground, was cooked in any’ 
number of styles for humans, and went to cattle and chickens 
whole or ground, or cracked. 

Besides corn liquor. 

Along with these big crops, every farmer had for his own use 
a little patch of watermelons and some had muskmelons, which 
are a little larger than cantaloupes and not as sweet. Watermel- 
ons and cantaloupes now have become sizable money crops, as 
have peanuts and pecans, 

We grew peanuts, which we called groundpeas and the Ne- 
groes called goobers or pinders, mainly for their hay. The nuts 
themselves were little bits of things, and we might boil some in 
salty water to please a servant or a child, but seldom used them. 
I do not remember pecans except along with nigger-toes (Brazil 
nuts) and hazelnuts at Christmas time, and they were very 
small, 3 

Pine tar was something we could not do without on the farm, 
and a bucket of it was always on hand in the barn or smoke- 
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‘house. Besides using it for everythirig that had to.be water- 
proofed, it was mixed with the grease used on wagon axles, 
occasionally mixed with ointment to apply to sores on animals, 
especially chafing sores, to protect collar or hamess rubs. Also 
it would bring good cash money, if you could spare any to sell, 

There were two ways to get tar: If you were getting it to sell, 
you started about February and blazed the pine trees while they — 
were standing, A blaze is a set of shallow V- shaped gashes on 
one side of the tree, going up to about six feet above the ground. 
Rosin runs down these gashes and drops into a box nailed to the 
tree. Hardened rosin has to be scraped off with a scraping box, 
called a yo-yo box, on a long handle, with one edge of steel or 
iron, Usually the turpentine men who wanted to buy the tar did 
this collecting themselves, They paid well for the privilege, but 
I always hate to see a turpentine blaze on a big, fine tree. 

If we wanted just enough tar to use around the farm, we dug 
a trench in the hillside, got some real fat wood (pine full of rosin), 
laid it in the trench on a slant, and set fire to the upper end of 
the wood. Then we would cover the trench with clay except at 
the end. The fire would burn slowly lasting several days, making 
a good smell all over the place, and the rosin would run down the 
wood and drop into a bucket at the lower end. 

Cider was made on that hill, too, Our orchards furnished May 
apples and Early Harvest apples for May and June, Norse apples 
in midsummer, along with another large sour kind good for pies 
and jelly. Winesaps came on after that, a hardy apple that 
stayed on the trees up to Thanksgiving. Packed in barrels in the 
smokehouse, Winesaps would store pretty nearly through the 
winter, except that we used so many that they were likely to be 
gone before Christmas, what with cider and roasting and such, 
Cousin Lauch had some Maiden Blush apples, a long-stemmed 
little yellow apple with a faint pink “blush.” 

For cider, we ground the apples in a hand mill, and ran them 
through the press. The juice ran into a bucket, and we poured 
it into little barrels or big jars and let the neighbors know that 
sweet cider was on hand. What was not drunk up, turned sour 
after a few days—hard cider, which was even more popular with 

some folks. I myself like only the sweet. 

Another good drink was persimmon beer. We gathered per- 
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simmons after frost had ripened them, pecks of them. We put a 
good layer of wheat straw in a clean barrel and a layer of baked 
sweet potatoes on top of the straw, then filled the barrel almost 
to the top with persimmons. Water was poured in till the 
persimmons were well covered, the lid was put on, and the barrel 
was left for several days till foam began to work off. Then it was 
ready to drink, and we drew it off through a faucet into a pitcher 
as we wanted it—a good drink to hand out to Sunday afternoon 
visitors. That is the only kind of beer I like, but I have not tasted 
any for fifty years. After a week, it would get hard like the cider. 

I mentioned corn liquor, but we really did not have much 
moonshining around here then that I knew of. Bars were wide 
open in Laurinburg, and liquor was sold cheaply by drink and 
bottle. After local prohibition came, about ‘ninety-three, folks 
went the five or six miles over into South Carolina to buy legal 
liquor. We would sometimes hear of a still down in the back 
country somewhere. A cousin of mine, a young man wanting to 
show off as much as anything, went down below Hasty and 
bought some from a ‘shiner, a Croatan Indian lame from a big 
sore on his leg. My cousin drank some and got so sick he had 
to stop at our house before he could get home. 

“We've heard of that Croatan,” my sister Chrish told the boy, 
who was groaning and gagging on the bed. “He washes that big 
old sore with soap and water, and pours the water into the barrel 
to make a head on his liquor.” 

It was a long time before my cousin ever took another drink, 
‘shine or legal. 

Our farmers had a fair amount of equipment, either bought or 
homemade, all mule-drawn or hand-held. Not every farm had 
everything, but machinery that did not have to be used all the 
time could be swapped with a neighbor, and the threshing 
machine was always itinerant. Besides hoes, rakes, shovels, 
axes, mauls and such, we had crosscut saws, stump pullers, 
grabbers (grapples), turning and double-mold plows, gang plows 
and harrows, sulky rakes, mowers and reapers, cornshellers, 
fodder cutters. 

Mules were used for farm work, but nearly every family had 
one or two nice carriage horses. In an emergency these might be 
hitched to a plow as well, but it was hard on them. In fact, ifyou 
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had to go any big distance in a buggy or carriage, it was better 
to use mules, Oxen were used to plow and to pull the wagon in 
the earlier years, but they were not ascheap nor as fast as mules, 
and by the end of my time were hardly ever worked. 

For some reason, we always called our animals “ole,” even if 
they were young. The old hoss—ole Baalem—the ole mules—ole 
Pete, ole Mike, ole Jule, ole Kit, ole Bob. 

Ole Bob, a big gray animal, could not be driven anywhere in 
our low-lying country. The bridges were planked, with cracks all 
between, and the minute ole Bob's eye caught the water-sheen, 
or his hoof touched an opening, he would start backing in a 
circle, and push the wagon into the creek and himself with it. 
The driver would have jumped out by then. 

Then there were the ole cows—ole Bessie, ole Sukey. At that 
time, cows were allowed to roam the woods and wore a bell so 
that they could be found at milking time. When we lived at the © 
Mill, one of ours strayed so far that she could not be found by the 
colored man who did the milking, Sam McKinnon. He spent a lot 
of time looking for her, but the bell-cow stayed away for several 
days, and finally came back to the stable herself. When Sam 
came up that evening, Frank, who was not two years old, was 
sitting on the back step with me. 

“Howdy, Net, howdy, Frank,” Sam said. “Ain't found dat cow 
yet.” 

Frank pointed to the stable. “Ole Be’ cow come home.” 

Sam laughed, bent double, slapping his knee, and all of us 
were tickled, because it was Frank’s first full sentence. 

Besides the work animals and milk cows, some farmers had 
sheep, and there were a few goats in the neighborhood, as much 
for children to play with as for meat or milk. Cousin Lauch and 
one or two others had beehives, and there was always plenty of 
honey-in-the-comb for us. 

A few beef cattle were raised for local use, in a sort of club. 
Each of eight or ten farmers would raise a beef to kill during fall 
and winter. When the weather got cold, a beef would be killed 
each week, and the meat divided among all the farmers in the 
club. Each was supposed to receive a different cut of each beef, 
so that when the last was killed, each farmer would have had a 
whole beef. 
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Unless the weather was freezing, which was rare for more than 
two or three days at a time, there was no safe way to keep the 
meat, so we had beef every week end, steaks, roasts, brains, 
tripe, all at no cost, since we raised on the farm everything the 
cow ate. 

For meat, the big dependence was on hogs. We had pens for 
them, but in the early days they roamed the woods and swamp, 
and made themselves a wallow by the pond. In addition to the 
nuts, grubs, roots and other wild things, the hogs got plentiful 
scraps from the kitchen. To fatten them in fall, my daddy used 
to boil a washpot of turnips, commeal and field peas. Dry comm 
was fed them and millet grass. At Uncle Arch’s they had a grove 
of mulberry trees planted for the hogs, which were crazy about 
the berries. 

Hog-killing was one of the big days on the farm. It took the 
combined skill and strength of the whole farm, men and women, 
white and colored. 

Hogs were killed by knocking on the back of the head with the 
blunt end of an axe. More than one blow showed a bungler. 

A hogshead or barrel was set in a hole in the ground. Water 
was heated to boiling in the washpot or big kettles and dumped 
in the barrel, Two or three men would dip the hog in the boiling 
water for just a little while to loosen the hair, but not let it stay 
too long or it would set the hair. When the hair was just loose, 
they took out the hog and scraped the hide with a knife, 
corncobs, fingers or anything that would remove the hair, 

Two big posts would be set up in the yard, with a heavy post 
across their tops. The leaders in the hind legs of the hog were 
laid bare with a knife, and the hog lifted up to the cross-post 
upside down, a leg on either side. A strip of strong wood would 
be passed under a heavy leader on one leg, then passed over the 
post and through the leader on the other leg. This would hold 
the hog hanging head down. Its throat would be cut with a sharp 
knife, and the blood caught in a bucket. Then with a knife 
starting at the tail, working downward, the entrails would be 
cleaned out. The one who did this had to be expert. My daddy, 
Uncle Nath, and Cousin Lauch were usually the ones—sometimes 
a colored man on the place who was pretty good. We always 
cleaned the entrails and used them for sausage and liver- 
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pudding casing. Then the best among us with hatchet and big 
sharp knives separated the various cuts of meat, peeled off the 
skin and the outer fat, and the washpot was tumed into a lard 
pot. One expert woman had charge of rendering the lard, while 
others in the kitchen got busy with salt, big boilers, pots and 
pans to take care of the hams, shoulders, sausage and other 
special parts. Hams and shoulders were smoked as well as 
salted. 

We started about daybreak, and if there was more than one 
hog, we might be working far into the night. Each of the hands 
was given some of every part of the hog, except the hams and 
shoulders. They got some of the head, sausage, chitlings, 
whiteside, cracklings, and they especially liked sweetbreads. 
Whites around home would never eat sweetbreads, and now 
they are supposed to be such a delicacy. The Negroes would tell 
me how good they were fried, but I would not try them, They took 
their share home, and we stored ours in the smokehouse, 
hanging the hams and shoulders over a beam with a split blade 
of berry-grass, which was tougher than twine string. 

Like farmers everywhere and at all times, we had to keep a 
watch on weather, weeds, birds, varmints and pests. There were 
no radio weather forecasts then, and we did not even have a 
thermometer. The experienced farmer could look at the evening 
sky and make some pretty close predictions, Then he would get 
out the Fanmer’s Almanac which was published at Winston- 
Salem and considered next to the Bible, to see if it agreed. 

Planting of root crops like potatoes, was supposed to be done 
in the dark of the moon, and top crops in the light (full) of the 
moon, 

If there were no boll weevils, there were plenty of other flyers 
and crawlers that kept us busy with lime, arsenic, turpentine, 
and any other poison that we could use without harming 
ourselves, the crops or the animals. 

Much of our land was cleared, but every few years we would 
clear a small patch of new ground. A sawmiller would come in 
and cut the timber for us, take what was big enough for lumber, 
and leave the smaller pieces on the ground to be chopped for 
firewood. We grubbed out the roots with a grubbing hoe, which 
was a heavy head and a dull, long- tongued, narrow chopping 
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edge. The small bushes and weeds were burned off. 

It was pretty hard to plow new ground, and sometimes took 
years to get all the roots out. Sandy, poor land was easiest to 
clear, because not much growth was on it, so the original 
settlers usually picked sandy land to clear first. They could not 
make a good crop on it, but it gave them something, and they 
could get a start with their first crop while clearing richer 
ground. 

The firewood logs were stocked against the sheds in the back- 
yard, handy to the kitchen and house, and chopped when any 
of the men or boys had a little spare time. If there was no new 
ground to furnish it, we would cut trees in the woods in summer 
and fall, and let them dry out, stacking enough to do us all 
winter, The wood was mostly oak logs, which burn the longest, 
but some gum and pine were chopped and split, especially for 
the stove. Fat lightern splinters were kept dry for starting fires 
in stove and fireplaces. 

My daddy was splitting stove wood out by the barn when Tom 
Henley, who had been courting me, went out to ask permission 
to marry me. My daddy stopped chopping and looked at Tom for 
a while, chewing his tobacco kind of slow, while Tom wondered 
if being a Quaker instead of a Presbyterian, an A.C.L. telegra- 
pher at Hasty instead of a farmer, and a “foreigner” from up-the- 
country (even though his father owned farmland), was going to 
ruinhis chances. Finally my daddy picked up the axe again, and 
Tom got ready torun, But my daddy planted the axe in a big pine 
chunk, and said “Well, Ive got nothing agin you.” 
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Chapter 8 


We Made If Ourselves 


farmer has to be able to turn his hand to almost any job, 

and the men around us could use their hands and heads 
pretty well in more ways than plowing a straight row. Some of 
them were in demand by the neighbors for specialtrades. Uncle 
Dan’ was a blacksmith, Uncle Nath was a carpenter, Jimmie 
Lytch was a miller and mechanic, my daddy was a carpenter and 
millwright, John Blue was a mechanic and invented what I 
believe was the first cotton-stalk cutter, and a new kind of guano 
distributor. M. M. McKinnon had a harness shop and invented 
a new kind of singletree. Yet these men thought themselves as 
farmers, their shops and mills and tools a part of what the farm 
needed. 

The Lord knew what He was doing when He put His Son into 
a carpenter's home to get His human raising. Up till “these here 
now factory-fied, store-boughten days, a heap of us human 
beings lived different” from wild animals mainly because of what 
carpenters could do and did, from cradle to coffin, from home to 
school to church, and back again. 

My daddy wasa carpenter, and maybe I think about that trade 
more than other handicrafts which surely have a big place, too. 

I have told about his building our home, and his coffin- 
making I describe later. Some of the funiture I speak of was 
made by him and his brother Nath, some by other carpenters 
working in the same way, with skilled and sharp eye guiding 
good, well-cared-for hand tools. 

Wood came rough-sawn from the sawmill, and our carpenters 
had to go there and select the lumber they wanted. They hauled 
it to the shop and let it season, then smoothed it with flat planes, 
tongue-and-grooved it with matched rabbet planes, turned it 
with lathes. In times when there were no nails, they whittled 
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and hand-sawed planks from split logs. 

For our house furniture, the usual woods selected were 
walnut, pine and cedar, and sometimes oak. No veneering then, 
though often the fine wood might be covered with mahogany 
paint, to make everything match. 

The dining-room or kitchen safe was a large cupboard of oak 
or walnut, with tin panels tacked over the door frames. The tin 
was punched with little holes like a nutmeg grater, to let air in 
and keep flies out. It was tall, with shelves either halfway or all 
the way to the floor, as ours was. 

The Leitches had a round, store-bought dining table, the 
center portion of which was hung from the ceiling, with a rim 
fixed to the floor. you could turn the center section, which had 
two or three shelves for food dishes, and reach any dish to fill 
your dinner plate sitting on the outer firm rim. This two-piece 
table was sometimes pivoted on a floor stand, instead of being 
hung from the ceiling. 

Our dining-room table was of walnut, about four by seven 
feet, made of two wide planks grooved and fitted together, 
pegged onto a frame of two-by-fours, with four square legs 
pegged in, painted dark brown. A lot of people could sit around 
it, and a lot have sat around it. Uncle Nath had a table like ours, 
with long benches on each side for his ten children, We thought 
it a special privilege to go to his house and sit on the benches, 
for we only had chairs or stools. 

Stools came chair-high mostly, lower for kitchen hearth- 
cooking, and for little children in bedroom, dog-run or front 
porch, I do not remember any high stools except in stores. The 
top was a round piece cut from a wide, thick oak plank, with 
three holes bored deep in the underside, and three thick legs 
driven into the holes and wedged with chips. Some taller ones 
had four legs. Sometimes the legs were smooth, turned by 
turning-lathe, but often they were just sturdy oak limbs cut to 
length, with the bark left on. 

After I was about grown, we made stools of tin cans, using 
cans about ten or twelve inches high, one for the center, and six 
around it. Each was covered with tough cloth and padded with 
cotton on top, then sewed together by the covers, and the whole 
covered with some pretty cloth fitted and sewn, sometimes 
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quilted. The covers could be printed calico or dark blue or red 
wool, and perhaps edged with a contrasting color. We also 
upholstered square boxes into stools. 

The frames of chairs were of two main kinds. In one type, the 
legs, back supports, braces and seat frame were turned by 
lathes, and joined like the rough “kitchen chair” you sometimes 
see today. These chairs mostly had split bottoms. Splits are very 
thin strips of oak about an inch wide and two or three feet long. 
They were woven together to make a firm web a little bigger than 
the seat frame, and the edges were bent over the frame and 
clamped underneath by nailing strips of wood to the frame. An 
old colored man regularly made rounds to make or mend them. 
The backs might be two or three slats nailed on the uprights, or 
might be a split frame like the seat. 

Another type of chair had a box seat with a tall, straight back. 
The sides of the box would be cut out in inverted V-shape for 
legs, and the top of the back might be scrolled by Uncle Nath’s 
belt saw. The width of the chair might be doubled or more, to 
make a settee. 

Chairs with cane bottoms or cord bottoms were usually store- 
bought, and some few people had a stuffed chair or sofa from the 
stores, Most families had at least one rocking chair, which was 
store-bought, usually reserved for the oldest member of the 
family, or a nursing mother, given up only for special guests. 

Some people had what they call a Boston rocker, which was 
a high-backed rocking chair with long slim rods bowed out in 
the center to fit a person’s back, and a curved frame for back and 
arms, They were not as comfortable as one we had, that would 
now be called a Victorian high-backed rocker. This was a bought 
chair, had a cane-woven back and seat, and curved wooden 
arms. We children constantly poked our fingers through the 
holes in the cane weave, almost tore it up that way. When 
Chrish was a baby, we used this rocker as a sort of cradle for her, 
by putting pillows on the bottom and the sides, and a board at 
the front under the arms to hold her in. She got so she could sit 
up and put her foot on the board and rock herself. 

There were no high chairs for the babies, who usually got fed 
in somebody’s lap. As small children, we had a little low bench 
to sit by the fire, with room enough for two if they did not quarrel. 
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My daddy said that when he got old enough to feed himself, his 
mother would often put his plate on the little bench, and he 

would sit on the floor with his legs under the bench, using it for 
his dining table. 

Baby cradles usually were deep wooden boxes on rockers, 
boards with the bottom edge sawed and smoothed to a slight 
curve and nailed to each end of the box. 

Bedsteads were of walnut or oak, mostly, with a high solid 
headpiece and a slightly lower footpiece. The top edges might be 
turned with a molding plane, or tapered or squared off. The 
posts sometimes were a little higher than the end pieces, but not 
much, The side pieces were joined and wedged in, and were 
usually braced by slats nailed or pegged across the bottom 
edges. The frames of some beds had holes bored so that a web 
of heavy rope could be knotted three or four inches apart, to 
carry the mattress. On top of the ropes there would be a hard 
mattress of cotton or corn shucks, and a feather mattress on top 
of that. Some folks also slept under a feather mattress in winter, 
but we never did at home. Other folks used hay or straw for the 
bottom mattress, That is where the expression “hit the hay” 
comes from, meaning “go to bed.” Hay mattresses or thin feather 
mattresses were not so good alone, because you could feel the 
slats or rope-knots through them. I was grown before we had 
bedsprings. 

The legs of these beds were fairly high, to keep us off the drafty 
floor, and when you pile modern coil-springs and thick modern 
mattresses on top of their natural height, you are away up 
yonder. 

The wardrobe in each bedroom was usually six to seven feet 
tall, three to four feet wide, two feet deep, floored, with a two-foot 
door extending from floor to the flat top which projected slightly. 
The latch might be a bar-and-slot of either wood or metal, or a 
metal hook and eye, or a spool and shaft. Inside was a high shelf 
big enough to take a hat box, and under this was a wood strip 
with clothes hooks on it. We had no coat- meaner The 
wardrobe was usually of oak or cedar. 

We had no cedar chests, using trunks for storade: though my 
father made several chests for his brothers. 

The washstand was ordinarily a table tall enough to keep the 
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bather from bending much when he washed face and neck, It 
stood on turned legs, had one or more small drawers and a lower 
shelf. Sometimes the top was wide enough to hold bowl and 
pitchers standing separately; sometimes only the bowl. When 
the bowl was in use, the pitcher could be set on the lower shelf. 
The back and either side had thin strips of wood nailed or pegged 
so that they rose two or three inches above the table top, to 
prevent small objects from being knocked off and maybe splashes 
off the floor. 

I still have a bed, wardrobe and washstand made by my father. 

My mother brought from her old home a full set of bedroom 
furniture in solid walnut, pegged together by some slave carpen- 
ter on her father’s place, and she also had a dresser or bureau, 
bought in Charleston, which had several drawers and a plate- 
glass mirror. Most dressers with us were merely tables wider 
and lower than the washstands I mention, and on the wall above 
them would be hung a little wavy mirror, with the quicksilver 
flaking off. 

A very important piece of furniture for the side porch or yard 
was the jee-j oggle, or joggling board. If a family did not own ajee- 
joggle, we children did not want to visit there. The jee-joggle was 
made of two heavy planks or beams about four feet high placed 
six or seven feet apart, each on a long heavy wood base and 
braced with strong beams to make a substantial frame, The top 
of each end was slotted to make an opening about three inches 
high and wide enough to admit a strong, limber plank at least a 
foot wide and long enough to stretch through both slots and 
several inches beyond, so that blocks of wood or a big nail could 
be driven into the outer ends to prevent the plank from leaving 
the slots in the hard use that was to come. We sat and jounced 
and joggled ourselves and our visitors from babyhood on, with 
an occasional warning from parents not to get our fingers 
caught under the ends. Some of the braver boys or a tom-boy 
girl would stand up to joggle, but this was pretty dangerous. 

Jee-joggles were popular with courting couples, too. After all, 
one of the pair might fall off and get hurt if they did not hold on 
to each other, 

Among wooden household necessities the shuck brush was 
important, for sand-scouring our bare floors. The frame was a 
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board maybe a foot and a half long, half as wide, and an inch 
thick, bored with several rows of half-inch holes, and set at a 
slant on a wood handle. Dried corn shucks were dampened, 
twisted slightly and pulled through the holes till they wedged 
tight, sticking out about six or eight inches on the bottom, Old 
darkies used to make them and go around selling them or would 
come and put new shucks in your frame. 

For the kitchen were made rolling pins, bread trays and bowls. 
Ihave one of the bread trays still. Gum, cypress, cedar orjuniper 
logs were sawed the proper length, split down the middle, hewn 
out to the proper depth, and smoothed inside and out, the ends 
rounded down with enough edge left at the top on either end for 
handles. Pine could never be used for these because it would 
make the food taste like tar. 

Wooden forks and spoons were seen occasionally but not 
made around here that I know of, probably traded from the up- 
the-country wagons. 

The churn was a big brown pottery crock, a little over knee- 
high, but the lid was homemade, a heavy round rabbet-edged 
piece of cypress with a center hole through which the dasher 
handle could be easily worked. The turned wooden handle was 
fitted at the lower end with a wooden disc six or so inches wide, 
with several half-inch holes bored through. A cruder type had 
six-inch cross pieces fitted to the end, instead of the disc. Every 
child soon learned the nursery riddle: 


What is it that is— 
Big at the bottom, litile at the top, 
With a thing in the middle that goes flippety-flop? 


The butter paddle was a short wooden bat, with a tumed 
handle or simply a carved grip, and two flat faces which might 
be smoothed or grooved. It was used for squeezing the milk from 
chumed butter, but I always preferred to work butter with my 
fingers, 

Washboards were thick cedar boards about fifteen by eight- 
een inches, with shallow V-grooves, set in tight slots on an oak 
frame. 

Washtubs were also of wood, but were made simply by sawing 
in half a substantial wooden barrel of the right size, and smooth- 
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ing the inside and the edges with plane and sand- scouring, 

My daddy used his turning lathe to make oak handles for 
hoes, rakes, plowstocks, and other farm implements. 

Then there were the troughs for animals. The watering trough 
for horses and mules was a big cedar log eight or ten feet long 
fixed lengthwise, waist-high, on braces that were either thick 
living trees or heavy posts set well into the ground. The cedar 
was split lengthwise, about two-thirds of the thickness was left, 
and the middle was hewn out to two inches or so of the rim, At 
one end was a hole in the bottom stopped with a wooden peg or 
sometimes a corncob, so the trough could be drained and 
cleaned, and under it a V-shaped wooden drain was often set to 
carry the water away from where the farmer and his animals had 
to stand. The trough usually stood close to the well, or had a 
hand pump at one end, so it would be easy to fill. 

The hog trough, was just V-shaped short planks with ends 
nailed on, set on a firm brace usually against the pen fence, so 
the hogs could not knock it over when they slammed it getting 
at their slops. 

Some other carpentry work that did not need special skill was 
making pens, fences, mauls, and such. Farm fences were 
always rail fences, The rails were either oak or cypress saplings, 
or split pieces of bigger logs, laid crisscross on each other, There 
were no posts, no nails, no wire, no paint, no rope. Cypress rails, 
especially, last a long time, longer than wire does nowadays, 
twenty or thirty years or more. Hog pens were made zigzag 
sometimes, though oftener of planks nailed to posts, and planks 
set into the ground at the bottom to keep hogs from pushing and 
rooting under. 

Some of the carpentry my daddy did was not just for farm 
necessities, He made toys for us that I tell about elsewhere, and 
the stepped flower stands and flower boxes for my mother’s 
begonias, ferns and geraniums. 

For the gentlemen he made walking canes, He would take a 
slim knotty green limb of walnut, smooth it down, bend the thick 
end through heavy wooden pegs set to make the proper crook, 
and let it dry inthe pegs. When it was dry, he smoothed it some 
more, stained it dark, and varnished it. They were so popular 
that some of the men hardly felt dressed up unless they had a 
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walking cane, and it got so that any man over fifty just had to 
have one. 

He made one or two fishing boats and many oars (or rather 
paddles, since oarlocks were not used). The boats were made by 
sawing cypress boards a little longer than the length he wanted 
the boat to be, then sawing short boards graded in width, narrow 
at the prow, widening toward the middle and from there about 
the same width tothe stern. The short planks were nailed across 
the edges of the long sides, bending the sides to the proper 
curve, and a plank across the back ends for the stern. Usually 
a plank seat was put at the stern and another in the middle. 
Canvas was stuffed in every crack and covered with tar, and the 
boat was kept sitting in the water so the boards would swell and 
make the cracks even tighter. The cypress oar handles were 
turned with his lathe, and the blades planed down thin. 

My daddy’s special skill was in making and repairing mill- 
wheels, for flour and grist mills and cotton gins. The millwheels 
he made were not the over-shot kind you see so much in 
pictures, which are easy to make, but a screw-type, where every 
part has to be specially turned and fitted. In our flat country 
there is not so much water power, and this screw-wheel makes 
the most of what water power there is. People from a long way off 
sent for him to build these wheels. He was on such a job down 
below Clio, South Carolina, when he first met my mother. 

Jimmie Lytch, who owned the closest grain mill, was a good 
mechanic. He made cotton-planters I have told about, the first 
made anywhere around here, and other farm tools. 

Mills like Lytch’s were always interesting to goto. Besides the 
neighbors you might meet around the mill, or fishing on the 
dam, you could watch the grain from hopper to meal-sack, with 
the cool rushing of water on the dark depths of the screw-wheel, 
and the wonderful warm smell of the fresh meal coming up from 
the big grooved stones. Flour is nice, but does not smell as good 
as fresh-ground cornmeal, which makes you want to eat it right 
there without waiting for a frying pan and bacon grease. 

Some farmers ran sawmills on the side. In off-seasons for 
farming, they would lease timber rights from any landowner who 
wanted lumber cut, and the mills would be moved from farm to 
farm as work offered. In lateryears steam engines were used for 
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power, but at first they were most often run by horsepower, like 
the threshing and cane mills, and even some old cotton gins (my 
grandfather had one), or the sawmill might be just handwork 
pitsawing. 

In pitsawing, one man stands in a pit, and his partner stands 
on the timber on sawhorses above. You could saw out a long 
thin plank that way, but it was slow. The top man did the sawing 
and really had to be skillful, while the pit man just held on to the 
saw to steady it. To call aman a top sawyer in any line was a 
compliment. 

Where there was water power, some mills ran all the time, with 
the logs being hauled in from a good distance. Our ground is low 
and the creeks sluggish, so while there might be plenty of water, 
there were not many good places for power. 

Sometimes there was too much water. Once Gum Swamp was 
flooded, and at Lytch’s Mill the bridge flooring had washed away, 
with waterrunning three feet deep over the dam. Just about the 
whole neighborhood gathered down there, expecting the mill- 
house and the rest of the bridge to go out at any time. All ofa 
sudden it looked like there was a woman coming through the 
water on foot across the dam. 

“It’s the Huckabee girl!” somebody with good eyes hollered. 

This was Molly Huckabee, the stepdaughter of Eliza Carmichael, 
my first cousin. The girl had married a man over in South 
Carolina, and it was said he treated her pretty mean. She was a 
big, strong girl, able to do a man’s work on the farm, and good- 
natured, too. People kept hollering and motioning to her to go 
back, but she came right on like the D— himself was after her, 
and got to the washed-out bridge. That did not stop her. She had 
a big long stick in her hand, and she felt with it in front of her for 
one of the drowned sills and inched across on that narrow beam 
in the rushing water. Nobody could go out on the bridge to help 
her for fear the extra weight would really take the rest of the 
bridge down, but some of the men got as close up as they could, 
and when she was near enough to reach out the stick to them, 
they caught it and guided her the rest of the way. 

Somebody had already run to tell her family, so Old Man 
Huckabee and Eliza got there about the time she did, and took 
care of her, Her husband had beat her, threatened to kill her, 
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and she had walked and run the six miles from her South 
Carolina home in mortal fear of him. 

The countryside called her “mighty brave,” for there were not 
many men capable of the trip she had made, much less a 
woman, She just explained that Gum Swamp was “nohow as 
brutal” as her husband, and she never went back to him. Wife- 
beating was one handicraft not used in our neighborhood. 

Uncle Dan's blacksmith shop was an important center too. 
The men loafed there when they could, but the McCormick 
brothers and their neighbors produced many a piece of ironwork 
and items related to it. Besides making shoes for horses and 
mules (oxen in our community were not shod), and nails to nail 
them on, they repaired wagons and buggies. This might mean 
new iron fittings for wooden tongue or shafts, wooden spokes 
replacing broken ones, a white-hot iron rim fitted quickly over 
the wooden wheeland dropped into a tub of cold water to tighten 
hard, it might mean a full paint job, black for buggy bodies, red 
for the wheels, axles and shafts, which made them look mighty 
smart. Wagons were not often painted after the factory paint 
wore off, 

Maybe a fellow would want his buggy made double-seated, 
which did not mean putting in two passenger seats, but meant 
making the two-horse tongue and the one-horse shafts inter- 
changeable, so that it could be pulled in single or double 
hamess. For short distances a horse was usually driven, for 
long distances, two mules. 

One of our buggies did have a folding seat in the back, like a 
rumble seat; we children scuffled to have the chance to ride on 
it. 

Or maybe a carriage lamp was needed, if the owner was called 
to do some night traveling. These were really square oil lanterns, 
and could be forged to a rod attached to the buggy body. Mostly 
we did not do any riding at night, and when we did there was 
usually enough moonlight to see by. When there was not, we 
would just let the horse find his way. The roads were smooth 
and sandy, with fairly deep ruts, and the horse could go right 
along—not likely to meet anybody on the road. Sometimes we 
carried a fat splinter torch, and one held it outside the buggy 
while somebody else did the driving. 
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After big jobs like buggies, there were many odd jobs at the 
smithy. There were long iron rods to be bent into hooks and 
loops for chimney pothooks, or curved slightly on one end and 
knobbed on the other for fire-pokers. A long thin rod forged into 
a joint with a thin short strip of iron made a hearth- rake. Heavy 
iron rods twisted as much by iron muscles as by iron hammer 
and tongs were shaped into simple but substantial fire-dogs. 
Simple iron latches, tongued for padlocks, or hook-and-eye, 
furnished many a neighborhood house, barn and gate. 

Three short narrow ribbon-strips of iron curled around a six- 
inch-long peg, and punched for nails, replaced some of the 
leather hinges on old doors and gates. Acouple of light hammer 
strokes would blunt the ends of the peg to hold it in socket. 

I never had much time to stand and watch the sparks fly up- 
ward, as the poem says, and there were plenty of things the 
smiths wrought that I do not know about. I do know that many 
a broken farm implement made a trip there and came back to 
give years’ more service. 

Every family hada gun, but bullets were expensive. My daddy 
and Uncle Nath had old rifles that you had to make the balls for. 
The lead was melted in a pot on the stove or in the smithy, and 
poured into the molds. My daddy had a powder horn, which was 
a cow horn with the sharp end pierced. He sifted the powder 
through the sharp end into the gun barrel. Then the bullets were 
wrapped in a little piece of cloth and rammed down into the 
barrel with a ramrod. The bullets and the powder horn were 
carried in a knapsack strapped over the shoulder and chest and 
hanging down on the left side. 

My daddy never hunted much for sport. He used the rifle 
mainly for killing beef, and sometimes would shoot a fish. The 
ball might miss the fish six inches, and still stun it, throwing it 
up to the top of the water. 

There were no tanneries close by, and the hides we got from 
the beef cattle were salted and tacked on the side of the barn to 
dry out. When the wagon-traders came through, we sold or 
exchanged them for tanned leather or other goods we needed. 
Uncle Nath had sheep and cured sheep hides in the same way. 
He may have sold some, but many of them were used by his 
family for padding or covering on children’s beds or sometimes 
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as rugs. 

Buggy whips were usually bought, but my daddy plaited 
whips from thin strips of leather he traded from the covered 
wagons. The plaited whiplashes were fastened to a heavy 
wooden stock, and were used mostly with wagon teams, as they 
were longer and more flexible than the bought whips. 

The covered wagons furnished leather for shoe soles, and my 
daddy cut the leather, and repairedshoes on his iron last. In the 
early days he had to use wooden pegs pegged into holes made 
with an awl, but later on had regular shoe tacks. 

I do not claim to know all the handmade work in our section 
during that time, but you can see that our crafts and our mills 
were simple and for ourselves—not for the trading such as went 
on in the Piedmont and in the North. AsI said, we were farmers. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Duncan McCormick, 1891. Father of Nettie and 
builder of The Home Place. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Mary Calhoun McCormick, mother of Nettie. 
BELOW LEFT: Christiana McCormick, Nettie’s younger sister. 
BELOW RIGHT: Thomas Ladd Henley and Nettie, on their 
Wedding Day, 1904. 
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ABOVE: Duncan McCormick with (left to right) Christiana, Frank 
and Nettie. 
BELOW: The Home Place, c. 1888 
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ABOVE: The Home Place, 1941,shownwith attached cabin inthe 
rear. 
BELOW: The Home Place, 1984. Photo by Dorothy Henley. 
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Chapter 9 
The Fruit of Her Hands 


| get a lot of satisfaction reading in Proverbs 31 about the 

virtuous woman whose price was above rubies, and all her 
doings. That woman had “git up and git.” While her husband 
was sitting at the gate among the elders, talking politics, I 
expect, she was: 


Buying a farm and planting it... 

Bringing in meat, vegetables and flour she had gathered 
Jrom everywhere... 

Cooking meals for the household, starting before daybreak... 

Getting wool and flax, cleaning, spinning and weaving it... 

Making the family’s clothes, including her husband's... 

Selling any extra cloth to the dry-goods store... 

Staying up all night to make dresses for shops... 

Taking care of her husband’s goods and chattels... 

Cleaning up the house... 

Making her children and servants behave... 

Helping the poor... 

Talking with common sense and kindness. 


This Hebrew lady, whoever she was, deserved all the credit 
Solomon gave her, and he must have been talking about some 
woman he was personally acquainted with, because the de- 
scription is mighty real. I knew many a woman in our neighbor- 
hood he could have said the same things about, hardly chang- 
ing a word of the Scripture, and maybe adding a few jobs. 

It was my growing-up time, so I am not taking credit for myself 
when I tell about women’s work in this book, but rather for the 
women of my mother’s and aunts’ generations, and if] often say 
“we,” it is partly for convenience, but more because we young 
girls joined in the work the best we knew how, to take pattern 
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from them. 

I will say too that the husbands were usually working out in 
the field or about the place—not sitting at the gate so much, The 
women helped the men, and the men helped the women, though 
some jobs were strictly a woman’s. 

A man would never do washing, either the clothes or the 
dishes, nor scour the floor, but he would bring the firewood and 
water for it. He would never make up a bed, or quilt a bedcover, 
but he would turn a mattress or set up a quilt- frame. He would 
not knit a sock but he might sew a rip ora button, He would not 
make biscuit but he might fry or barbecue meat and boil coffee. 
He would not take out the night vessels, but he would clean the 
backhouse. 

Besides cooking, making clothes, taking care of the sick and 
the babies, there was the washing. No electric washing ma- 
chine, no laundry and dry-cleaner truck at the door, no diaper 
service. No soap. 

Soap could be bought, but it was expensive, and the coarse 
yellow laundry soap had a lot of caustic in it, which made it 
harsh on clothes and hands. Castile was nice but not strong 
enough for farm laundry. So for washday it was lye or lye soap. 

The lye hopper was a big square-sided homemade wooden 
funnel on a frame high enough to set a crock or wooden bucket 
undemeath. In the bottom of the hopper we put pine straw or 
broomstraw, and dumped in wood ashes all season long from 
hearth and stove. When lye was needed, water would be poured 
over the ashes in the evening and let filter through till morning, 
leaching out the alkali, or lye, and dripping red as rye whiskey 
into the bucket, from which it could be dipped with a gourd 
dipper. 

Lye was used with sand and shuck-brush for scouring the 
floor and other dirty, greasy places. It could be used in the wash 
water for clothes, but lye soap was better, as it would lather. 

No meat drippings or bits of fat were thrown into the hog slop 
in our kitchens, but were put in a special crock or jar handy to 
the cookand the dishwasher. When the jar got full and the moon 
got full, we boiled down the fat in the washpot, stirring it with an 
oak stick, usually an old axe-handle, being careful it was not the 
lard-stick, About half as much water lye was stirred into the 
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boiled-down grease. We poured the mixture into the lye crock, 
where it set to a soft jelly. Some folks made soap on the new 
moon, and it seemed to set just as well. The crock was a deep 
wide-mouthed dish, so the jelly could be scooped up with a 
spoon gourd or with the washwoman’s fingers as needed. This 
was “soft” soap, while the store-bought cakes were “hard” soap. 

Our well water was soft too, and this was a blessing, for 
everything else about washday was hard. The pulley-chains 
screeched as bucket after bucket was drawn from the well to fill 
washpot, boiler pot, kettle and tubs. Armloads of stove wood 
had to be laid close to the pot and overflowing the wood box in 
the kitchens, 

Heavy dirty clothes like overalls were boiled in the pot with lye 
soap for a while, then lifted with the oak stick to the corner of the 
wash-bench and beaten hard with the stick to loosen the dirt, 
then put in hot rinse water, which we called renching, Bed and 
table linen and thin clothing were boiled but not beaten. 
Instead, the dirty spots were scrubbed out on the washboard. 
Most dyes were not fast to boiling, so colored clothes often faded 
quickly. Cotton dresses we valued were just washed in the hot 
tub water with as little soap as would do. Blueing was put in the 
rinse water for white articles, and clothing that needed it was 
starched. 

Most of the time strong colored women did the boiling, beating 
and scrubbing, but I have washed many a potful, wrung them 
out with bare hands and hung them where they would flap the 
length of a city block, if the clotheslines had been set longwise. 

We made the starch too. Starch could be bought, but it cost 
a lot and we had to have it in large quantities. Nearly everything 
that was worn and washable was starched—bonnets, shirt- 
waists, petticoats by the dozen, aprons, men’s shirts, collars 
and cuffs, and some of the bed- and table-linen. As books show, 
the fashions were stiff in both clothing and morals. 

We made thelaundrystarch mostly from bleached wheat flour 
or Irish potatoes; from rice only for small thin articles such as a 
batiste collar. Cornstarch was bought, but used almost entirely 
in cooking food. 

Flour starch was made by just stirring flour into cold water 
until it made a thin gruel, then boiling it to smoothness, 
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For potato starch, Irish potatoes were grated and water 
allowed to stand on the gratings overnight. The water turned 
yellow, and was poured off, and more fresh water put on the 
potatoes. When the water came off clear and the gratings were 
white, they were put on the stove in cold water and boiled till 
they made a thin smooth gruel. 

All that starch made ironing far from simple, and a mighty 
hard, hot job on a summer's day. In our house, the backyard 
was a part of the kitchen, and in warm weather much of the food 
preparation and everything else possible was done in the shady 
part of the yard or in the dog-run, We could not iron in the 
backyard much because of the dust and chickens, but we could 
do it in the dog-run if we did not mind the extra steps in taking 
the irons back and forth to the kitchen stove. For, of course, 
what we had were ordinary flatirons, heated in front of a hearth 
fire or on the stove, smoothed on a cake of beeswax at the end 
of the ironing-board to keep them from sticking to the sprinkled 
starched clothes. Napkins and bed- sheets were not starched, 
but tablecloths, pillowcases and pillow shams were. Those old 
irons had to make miles of smooth path after every big wash was 
brought from the line, 

Ironing was a more tedious job, hotter and harder on the feet 
than washing, but seeing piles of finished white linen ready for 
use made it more satisfying, and as Aunt Christian would often 
say, “Patience finishes all.” Real linen was rare with us, thank 
goodness, because it is much harder to iron than cotton goods. 

Woolens and silks were hard to handle without injuring them, 
for our dry-cleaning methods were far from this day’s standards, 
For woolens, the main way was to wash in cold water with ox 
gall, using one ox gall to three or four gallons of water, squeezing 
and pounding the garment but being careful not to wring it. It 
took a lot of rinsing to get out the ox gall smell. We might use 
turpentine or vinegar on small spots, but had to be careful about 
fading the color. 

For silk, we mixed up about equal amounts of brandy, molas- 
ses and soft lye soap, wiped the mixture over the spreadout silk 
with a soft cloth, usually flannel, and rinsed the silk in cold 
water. We hung it without squeezing or wringing, and ironed it 
before it dried. That did pretty well by the fine heavy silks which 
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we wore for best, but wool was mighty bad to shrink. 

Very few cotton fabrics were fast-dyed whether done at home 
or factory, especially when they were up against our kind of 
washday. 

My aunts, as long as they were weaving cloth, did most of the 
dyeing of it too, as well as of bought cottons and woollens. 

Aunt Christian and Aunt Margaret handled their materials 
from the sheep’s back, the flax field, and the cotton gin, straight 
through till the breeches were on their brothers, the dresses on 
themselves or us, and the spreads and blankets on the beds. | 
When I was about sixteen or so, their home burned down and 
their flax wheels, spinning-wheels and loom went with it. Ithink 
they were glad of it, though they would never admit it. Idida 
little spinning of cotton for them, but I could never manage that 
big old hand-loom. 

The blankets they wove were of wool, the bedspreads were 
cotton warp with wool woven into it, as were the jeans they made 
into breeches or dresses—although the latter were often all 
cotton. They usually dyed the thread rather than the finished 
goods, so they could make pretty designs in the spreads. Some 
spreads and table cloths were left entirely white and bleached 
with bleaching powders (chloride of lime, I think). Dresses for 
children were often of linen and wool mixed, linsey-woolsey. 

I thought their white spreads with blue designs in them were 
the prettiest. The only blue which would not fade quickly was 
indigo set with chamber-pot lye, as it was called. Chamber-pot 
lye was nothing but urine from the night vessels, kept in a 
covered crock under the kitchen stove until it was rotten and 
strong. When it was ready to use, everybody had important 
business a far piece down the road, soI do not knowjust how my 
aunts went about using it. Anyway, the indigo was dissolved in 
this “lye,” and the spun thread soaked and dried, then washed 
and woven. Some people set the indigo with salt and soda, but 
my aunts thought the old ways best. 

The other dyes were made from plants they could gather in the 
fields and woods. For red, they used pokeberries boiled to a tea 
and set with alum. Sassafras root bark made a pretty orange. I 
do not remember any green, and they were suspicious of green 
store-bought cloth—they said it was made of a poison (aniline). 
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I do not know what bothered them about poison, after that 
chamber-pot lye. 

The browns and yellows they made held up well. These we 
made by boiling either black walnut hulls or red oak bark to a 
tea, and putting in copperas to setit. Hickory barkmade a pretty 
yellow. Copperas was bought in the stores—greenish crystals 
with a yellowish sheen like copper. There was no good home- 
made black. 

They used several other plants as well, for dyes were like 
medicines among the old people. They would try just about 
anything they could find, and the shady drying tables were 
never empty of tree bark, root bark, flowers, seeds, leaves, Tree 
bark would be stripped off in the spring when the sap made it 
loose and thick; the leaves, some old, some tender, were picked 
in spring, summer or fall, depending on the plant; seeds and 
flowers when ripe in summer and fall, and the roots during the 
winter when their bark was thickest and least sappy. Some of 
the plants and herbs were grown in the yard and garden, but the 
wild ones were used most, I think. 

We saved seeds from all the farm plants we could for the next 
year’s planting, including flowers, and always kept enough of 
some things like cotton, peas and beans, corn, melons, okra, 
peppers, gourds, and such, which were more reliable than we 
could buy. It seemed that the drummers who came around 
selling seeds and orchard grafts were as likely to sell you bad as 
good, and there was no way to catch them after the plants were 
supposed to come up and did not, or after they came up and 
would not bear. 

There were no set standards, no government inspection, and 
nothing to protect the farmer but his own sharpness. Saving 
your own seed did not improve the crop, so it was usual to mix 
it with a neighbor's or buy the best you could get. In our section 
nobody knew about scientific farming—they just knew what 
they knew. 

On many farms the women did the milking and precious little 
milk we got from those wood-roving cows, with their scrawny, 
tough bodies and small bags. My daddy met a man in Lau- 
rinburg who told him that he owned a cow which would give five 
or six gallons of milk a day. Nobody believed the fellow, because 
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a quart or two at a milking was all we could expect. Later, after 
the stock law was passed, when people penned in their cows and 
fed them, and tried to get good milk breeds, they found out the 
man was right. 

A colored man usually did the milking on our place, but 
Chrish and I both learned that special grip when we were only 
ten or eleven. 

We knew nothing of germs in those days, or the need for 
cleanliness for any reason except that it looked and smelled 
better that way, and that older folks were always telling us that 
cleanliness was next to godliness. My daddy said that one of the 
McKinnon women was such a good housekeeper the Lord had 
not had achance to sit on His throne since the day she died, she 
was always scouring and polishing it so much. 

But every child knew that milk soured fast if not kept clean. 
Hands were scrubbed with soap and plenty of rinsing, cow- teats 
were washed with warm water; and pails and pans, skimming 
spoons and pitchers were scalded and covered, and never used 
for anything else. Some folks said that thunder would sour 
milk, but it soured fast in summer, thunder or not, unless we 
kept it in the springhouse or well. Just about everybody drank 
it at every meal, Not to like milk was about like not loving your 
parents, We used a lot in cooking, both sweet and buttermilk, 

We scalded the churn, too, though the cream had to be sour 
then, to make butter, The skimmed milk not used we sometimes 
let clabber and squeezed out the whey to make cottage cheese, 
or else fed it to the hogs. 

The menfolks mostly looked after the hogs, and the horses 
and mules, Icould hitch up a horse to a buggy, but Iwas uneasy 
standing around them, Plenty of women like my sister Chrish 
could handle them just as well as the men and could doctor 
them when they were sick. 

Every one of the men, unless old or crippled, could ride horse- 
back, and that was the fastest way and surest way to travel. We 
children all at one time or another rode on the old mule’s back, 
but girls and women did not ride horseback much. Saddle 
horses were expensive and not much good for work, especially 
the kind of horse suitable for a lady—if any kind was, which 
most women and all men doubted. Just as men talk about 
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women drivers today. 

One Sunday after a siege of rain, the roads were so bad that 
some families could not get their buggies or wagons to church, 
One girl was being courted by a young man who had asked her 
to go to church with him that Sunday. She could ride, so when 
they could not use the buggy, they went on horseback, she 
sitting sidesaddle and making a mighty pretty show in her long, 
draped blue skirt and her little blue hat with its black plume. He 
sat with her in church on the women’s side, more taken with her 
than with the sermon, and she knew it. 

I guess that made them both awkward afterward, especially 
since she was not used to those double drapes, When the fellow 
started to help her onto her horse, her foot slipped and she fell 
across the saddle, bottom up, so that her skirts went over her 
head, and she could not fight her way out of the thicket. The 
young man had her horse’s bridle in his left hand and could not 
let go, for fear the horse would run away or rear up and throw her 
in the commotion, and he knew he could not get her down with 
one hand. He snatched off his broad brimmed felt hat and 
clapped it over a prominent portion that was exposed, but it was 
not enough, and he hollered for help. 

“More hats!” the poor boy hollered. “More hats!” 

I had more to do with the chickens than with the animals. 
There were no purebred chickens with us, any more than other 
purebred livestock—just red-and-black Dominickers, Weraised 
them for our own use, about a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
a year, but if we had them to spare, we might sell eggs and 
chickens to the wagon traders or the Laurinburg stores, Cousin 
Lauch took some sort of produce to sell every time he went to 
Laurinburg and would take some for us, too, when we were not 
going ourselves. Chicken and egg money belonged to the 
women, The chickens were confined to the fenced-in backyard, 
so they got better care than the cows and hogs, and were about 
as good layers and fryers as the average now, asI recollect. But 
I was mighty proud of a flock of purebred white Leghorns I got 
after I married—like big white flowers walking. 

Most families had turkeys, which were practically wild, and 
some people had guineas, but both of these birds were too much 
for us, as they would fly over the fences and be eaten by animals 
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or hawks. I love to see a flock of guineas, their cocky, crowned 
heads jerking in every direction snapping up feed or insects, 
their plump bodies swelling under feathers, shining like black 
watered silk in the sunshine. But I do not want to run after 
them, 

We had geese which were almost as independent. They would 
never lay in the nests we built for them, but would always hunt 
some hidden spot. When a goose was due to lay, one of us 
children would be told off to watch her. Often she would go 
under the house, which was not closed in, scuffle out a nest in 
the ashes or dirt, and sit halfa daybefore laying, Then she would 
cover the egg with the dirt, and I would have to crawl in and 
scrape around to find it. I like chickens, but I did not like geese 
very much, and I was afraid of ganders. They would chase a 
child and nip bare legs, hissing something furious. 

A fat young goose makes a good main dish, baked or stewed, 
but their feathers were their main use to us, for stuffing feather 
beds and pillows, Nearly every family had a flock, a dozen or two. 
At plucking time, we would drive them into the stable and catch 
each one, tucking its head under our arm, then pick the soft 
under-feathers on the breasts and under the wings, and put 
them in sacks. You could get a lot of down off one goose. 

A favorite lullaby for babies in our neighborhood was: 


Go tell Aunt Patsy 
Go tell Aunt Patsy 
Go tell Aunt Patsy 
The old gray goose is dead. 
The one she was saving 
The one she was saving 
' The one’she was saving 
- To make a feather bed. 


That old song described an upset household. By plucking a 
single goose every now and then, and saving the feathers, Aunt 
Patsy could have some night slept on a soft feather bed instead 
of on a prickly corn shuck or hay mattress, — 

We saved up until we had enough to make a feather bed. 
When you say feather bed, it means just the mattress. We 
bought bed ticking, made a casing the size of the bedstead, 
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dumped in the feathers and sewed up the end. This bed would 
not be tufted or quilted, but we shook the feathers to a fluff every 
morning when we made beds. The feathers were washed before 
putting them in, and every year or so afterward, by putting them 
in white cotton sacks, dunking them in soapy warm water in the 
washpot, rinsing and pinning the sacks on the line to dry. The 
sacks would have to be shaken up very often during the drying 
to keep the feathers from drying in knots. The ticking was either 
renewed or washed separately. 

Whenever we had any excess of goose feathers, we made 
feather pillows, though many a pillow was stuffed with cotton, 
as were our few chair cushions. 

At first our floors were bare, except for some little wool rugs 
woven by my aunts. Later we made small hooked rugs which 
were simply burlap sacks ripped open, set on a frame, and short 
scraps of colored cloth pulled through the weave with a button- 
hook. One of these had a pink design like a rose in the center 
and a green background, all in little scraps. Uncle Nath’s girls 
made a lot of these rugs, making up their designs—diamond 
shapes, stripes and the like, usually with a dark border. 

I made several rugs crocheted from rag strips. The scraps are 
cut a quarter to half an inch wide, using any color and any cloth 
we had, but usually cotton or linen, the ends sewed together, the 
long strip rolled into a ball like thread, and crocheted with a big 
hook, working a flat coil from the center. These were very strong 
and nice to look at. 

When I was sixteen or so women got to making carpeting out 
of “checked homespun,” which they would buy by the yard and 
sew together till it was large enough to fit the room. Then they 
would put hay or papers in a thick pad on the floor, lay the 
homespun on top, and tack around the edge of the room. It was 
put down for the winter, taken up in the spring, the paper and 
hay cleaned out, and the cloth washed and laid away for the next 
year, if it was not worn out. 

The homespun cloth was a pretty plaid, thick woven, and cost 
about five cents a yard. Most people got the biggest plain 
squares they could find. Ours had black-and-white pinstriped 
squares on a dark red ground, and looked mighty pretty on the 
floor. These carpets were a whole lot warmer than the bare floor, 
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and were not hard to sweep with a straw broom, 

A “stick broom” was unheard of, For straw brooms we used 
a bundle of wild broom grass (we called it broom sage or 
broomstraw), gathered on the ditch bank and on the edge of the 
fields, A quick turn of the wrist would break off a handful of the 
tallest, usually four or five feet long, and a few handfuls were 
enough for a broom. The stems were tied tightly about halfway 
down, and wrapped firmly with a string to hold the broken ends 
which had been shaken down to be even. The end of the string 
was twisted into the straw, rather than tied. The coarsest leaves 
and down were stripped off with a two-pronged fork, and we had 
a nice smooth clean- sweeping broom for the house. 

Brush brooms were used to sweep the yard. A bunch of fairly 
heavy twigs from bushes in the woods was stripped of leaves and 
tied like the straw brooms. This was better than a rake for 
cleaning leaves out of the yard. A broomstraw broom would 
carry along too much to be used conveniently outdoors. A short 
straw broom stood by the hearth to sweep loose ashes or to 
brush back any wood coals that popped out on our homespun 
carpet. The hearth broom was also handy for a spill to light.a 
lamp, candle or pipe from the fire, by puilling out a single long 
straw from the bound handle. The women usually objected to 
this, because it loosened the tightness of the broom wrapping, 
and they would soon have to restring it. We also had paper 
spills, narrow strips of paper rolled to a thin pencil shape, but 
the broomstraw was handier. 

Until gas and electricity came, lighting the home was a 
woman’s job. In our home light, aside from the hearth fire and 
the pine torches used outdoors, came from candles until I was 
twenty or more, though some homes here had kerosene lamp 
many years earlier. My daddy was getting old and was fright- 
ened of such novelties as oil lamps. 

Some of our candles were bought, both wax and tallow, but in 
my earlier days the McCormick women usually made them. We 
had candle molds, little tin cylinders open at the top, and with 
a small hole pierced in the bottom end. A cotton or linen string 
was threaded through the little hole, knotted to hold, and the 
loose end brought through the top and tied to a cross-bar set on 

a frame, so the mold would dangle free, several in a row. Melted 
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tallow or beeswax poured into these soon hardened, and dipping 
the mold into warm water would loosen the candle, after a snip 
of the knot at the bottom. Beeswax was the nicest, not so smelly 
as tallow. This wax is yellow, but you could make it turn a 
pretty, creamy white by rolling it out thin on a board and letting 
it set awhile in the daylight. 

Candles could be made by dipping, too, if you had no molds, 
but it was slow. First, the wick was dipped in the wax and taken 
out, pulled straight to let the thin coating harden it to a stiff 
straight rod part way up the wick. Then the wick could be 
dipped time after time into the melted wax until the candle was 
as thick as you wished. Long taper candles were made that way. 

It was a woman's job to decorate the home. There were no 
professional interior decorators, male or female, around then. 
Many women among us would, when they could get materials, 
paint or whitewash their inside walls and outside fences, Span- 
ish-brown their hearths, and in a good cotton year might get a 
whole new suite of furniture for the parlor. They could do 
anything with their needles, and those who had time followed 
the women’s magazines for their fancy-work as well as clothes. 
As times grew easier, little ornamental pieces like embroidered 
table and dresser scarves, tatting and crocheted edging and 
insertion on towels and pillowcases became usual in nearly 
every home. 

Aunt Flora Jane and others made pictures of zephyr. They 
bought fine wire, shaped it by creasing it around a little pencil, 
twisting the curly wire into whatever form they wanted, and 
covering it with wool thread of different colors. When the wire 
was allcovered, they laid it on a board covered with silk or velvet, 
flattened it with glass and framed it. One zephyr picture I 
remember showed a little clump of black-eyed Susans, and 
another was a wreath of many different flowers, such as red 
poppies, pink cosmos, and such, twined through graceful vine 
tendrils-mighty pretty. Mottoes in zephyr were sewn into card- 
board and hung on the wall as well. 

Everyday needs and lack of money kept us from doing as 
much as we would have liked in making pretty things, for there 
were not many idle hours or hands, and if it had not been for our 
colored folks, we would have had a lot harder time than we did. 
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Most women had colored help in the kitchen, except at cotton- 
picking time, and often some yard help, too. 

Besides, a woman could always count on women neighbors 
and kin to “help out.” Big families usually had several women, 
wife, sisters, aunts and grown daughters. Old maids like my 
father’s sisters were as good at running a farm home as any 
mother of six. 

For threshing day, moving day, corn shuckings, hog-killings, 
quick canning to save a fruit crop after canning came in, 
presbytery guests, acute sickness or death, no woman had to 
ask for help. Her neighbor might have a pile of work athome, but 
if it would keep, she would tell her cook and her biggest daughter 
to see that the menfolks got their dinner and to keep the little 
children out of the old sow’s pen, “because Maggie’s got her 
hands full over yonder,” and she did not know when she would 
get back. Then she would put on her bonnet, wrap up a pie or 
cake or baked chicken in a clean flour sack, and cut across the 
cotton patch with it for Maggie’s house, to stay all day and all 
night if Maggie needed her. 

And when she needed Maggie, Maggie was right there beside 
her, and as many other Maggies as it took to handle the 
situation. 

That was the real key to our strength. 
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Chapter 10 


Quilfings 


t was quite an honor to be invited to a quilting. Only the best 

needles were welcome, and the first invitation to sucha social 
event gave a young lady (and her mother) as much pride and 
pleasure as a bid to an exclusive women’s club. 

My mother made many pretty quilts, and was much in 
demand at quiltings. By the time I was grown-up and skilled 
enough to go, Cousin Mary Jane McKinnon held top place in our 
community for the prettiest stitches, both cable and feather, and 
she was mighty dainty and particular about that and everything 
else. Cattie and Mary (Sis) McCormick were almost as expert. 

Quilts were one thing in our practical neighborhood that were 
chiefly for their beauty of design and workmanship. The 
product was useful, sure, but that was second in our thoughts, 
for many a finished quilt spent most of the time stored in a cedar 
chest or trunk, to be brought out for display or bedding only 
when some special visitor came who could appreciate the art. 

Quiltings needed lots of preparation. First, a design had to be 
chosen. You might use some variation of the patterns handed 
down in the family, or seen at a neighbor's, or you could cut up 
colored scraps and fiddle around placing them on a white cloth 
till you worked out something of your own that you liked. 

The quilt tops were pieced together, usually by hand, during 
the winter when we had to sit by the fire. Sewing machines could 
be used, but were hard to manage for small pieces and not much 
thought of. Sometimes we bought cloth especially for making 
designs-sometimes the big scrap bag furnished a plentiful 
supply or the big skirt of a discarded dress if the cloth was of 
good quality, in good condition and the right color. 

Most designs are made in about nine- to twelve-inch squares, 
with triangles, circles, ovals or other forms varying the little 
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blocks until a pattern is built up over the whole square, like the 
Drunkard’s Path. Enough of the large blocks are sewn together 
to make the size of quilt you want, and a different but harmoniz- 
ing border is put around the whole quilt. Other quilts have a 
single unblocked design covering the whole surface of the quilt, 
like the Sunburst. 

It was a mighty busy or a mighty lazy woman who could not 
produce two or three quilt tops by the time the quiltings began 
in the spring, 

The hostess at a quilting had a lot to do besides getting the 
design pieced and the muslin or homespun lining basted on the 
quilting-frame. . 

The cotton batting for the filling had to be carded in a pair of 
bats-at least two pounds of it. Bats were thin short- handled 
pieces of board with thin, short, stiff wires close together in rows 
like a brush, A small wad of clean cotton was laid against one 
bat held in the hand, and the other bat pressed tightly against 
it. One bat was pulled toward you and the other away from you. 
Then we separated the bats, and took off the layer of cotton, 
which would then be straight and flat-if we had caught the 
knack of handling the bats. The layers of cotton are batting. The 
children in the family might do this. 

Then the hostess cooked up a ham, baked a poundcake, fried 
several chickens, brought out her best preserves that she had 
saved away from her family table for this very purpose, made 
some pies, and any special receipts she might want to show off. 

Then she got some of her menfolks to move all the furniture 
out of her best room, bring in straight chairs—ten or twelve—and 
set up the quilting-frame. 

The quilting-frame consisted of two pieces of rail about three 
yards long, and two others about two and one-half yards long, 
Under the woman's direction, the men would pull the frame rails 
out till the lining was tight, and clamp the rails together with 
pegs, or special quilt screws in later years. Then the frame was 
laid on the low backs of chairs. Women could do this stretching 
themselves, but if a man thought much of his wife, he would do 
it or help her. 

Then, as often as not, his wife would send him and the 
children to a neighbor’s home for the day, unless she had plenty 
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of help in the house so she did not have to attend to their dinner 
and other wants herself. I expect the men dreaded quilting 
about the way men nowadays dread their wives’ bridge parties. 

Quiltings usually began about nine o'clock in the morning, 
and lasted all day, with time out for that big dinner the lady of 
the house had fixed. And, believe me, all the gossip of the neigh- 
borhood got a good going-over when all of us women got 
together, not bothered by men and children. 

Occasionally, some woman had a baby or small child she 
would have to bring with her, Iremember one spoiled only child 
about two years old, who crawled under the quilting-frame 
beside his mother, and stood there under the quilt, nursing at 
her breast as she bent over to sew. I am afraid she was not 
invited to the next quilting. 

Our first move was to admire and exclaim over the fine quilt 
design and look at designs some of the other women had to 
show. 

The cotton batting was laid evenly over the stretched lining, 
the chosen design of the hostess laid on and basted to the edge 
of the frame all the way around. The face of the quilt was then 
basted to show the quilting pattern desired by the hostess. This 
might be a shell pattern, a straight-line pattern, diamond, or 
other quilting-stitch pattern thought best to show off the design 
of the quilt. A straight-line pattern was not much used at 
parties—too “common,” 

Every woman wore her best clothes and behavior, brought her 
own needles, thimble and scissors, and tried her best to make 
the prettiest feather or cable stitch—usually feather—she could 
through the thick pile of the quilt. It is not easy. Usually we 
finished two or three quilts during the party. 

Some of the designs we used were: 

Birds in Ai-—two small triangles each of two contrasting 
colors in each square. 

St. Andrew's Cross—made of small squares, edge-to-edge, all 
the way across the quilt, each square divided into two contrast- 
ing triangles. The bars of the cross are four or five blocks 
(squares) wide. This is good because any kind of scraps can be 
used, and it is easy to piece. The triangles can be as big or as 
small as you want, but should be all the same size. I have one 
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I made in silk and velvet, with velvet borders. 

Irish Chain—l have one now that I made in orange and white. 
Cousin Mary Jane McKinnon helped me make that quilt, the 
only really nice one I ever made. Small light blocks run corner- 
to-corner the length of the quilt, crossed at every fifth by another 
chain of squares, the angles of the light blocks filled on either 
side by dark blocks, the whole design making hollow squares, 
which are quilted. 

King’s Crown has a big square in the center, with a triangle of 
contrasting color based on each side of the center square. 
Triangles of the same color as the center fill up the corners of the 
block. 

The last quilt my mother made was a Mill Wheel. There are 
four squares in a block, four quarter-pie-shaped pieces, two 
light and two dark, make a round center about one-third the 
width of the block, a wheel. Match the pie-shape in the center 
of each square by pie-shapes in each corner of that square. This 
makes “cogs.” 

-Grandmother’s Choice is a design I have seen often-a white 
patch with four small darker squares in the corners, a small 
square in the center, four triangles set with their top points 
touching the center corners and the center of their bases touch- 
ing the inner corners of the corner squares. 

My mother had a Tulip quilt and an Irish Chain. I think she 
brought this Tulip design with her from her old home in South 
Carolina. A budding tulip laid in white background, two green 
sepals, red budlike center, a thick tapered green stem, a single 
slim long green leaf set to the right of the stem, not quite joined. 
One tulip to the block, twelve blocks to the quilt, red and green 
laid in white. 

Flying Geese—you need only small scraps in two colors set in 
cater-cornered triangle in the blocks, a good way to take up little 
scraps. I have made them in stripe design but not of just two 
colors—I just made them with anything I had. 

Mamie McKinnon made a pretty quilt, which she called Wed- 
ding Ring. It was made of little diamond pieces set in a ring, 
twelve blocks to the quilt. 

North Carolina Rose quilt is pretty—an old pattern. Cousin 
Mary Jane McKinnon had one. Use twelve or sixteen blocks to 
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the quilt, each with a rose-colored disc in the center, with a light 
green circle around it, and a rose-colored circle around that. 
Then a rose on a stem extending from the outer circle toward 
each corner of the block, with two leaves on the stem. Some 
people use a rose without a stem, set against each side of the 
circle between the roses on stems. These roses have two green 
ovals for sepals, with rosebud shape, two overlapping ovals 
between the sepals. 

My mother made several called Nonesuch. The last one like 
that was dark green and dark red, something we children could 
wallow and play on and that wouldn’t show dirt. Some people 
called it the Drunkard’s Path. Each square has a small pie- 
shape in one corner. Put four squares to make a center, so that 
the design shapes into a sort of swastika. A square on each side 
of each leg of the swastika has a dark pie-shape in the angle next 
to the leg. The four squares filling the corner of the block each 
have a pie-shape of the same color and position as the nearest 
square in the swastika design. 

Aunt Harriet used to piece up quilts called Robbing Peter to 
Pay Paul, a big dark square in the center, one-third the width 
and length. The points of little dark triangles touching each 
corner, then two little dark triangles set like a bow tie in each 
corner of the patch, and the same on the center margins, so the 
edges of these little dark triangles made an even inside margin. 

I made a Crazy Quilt once, using silk and velvet scraps. No 
special design is followed. Just fit any scrap to any other scrap 
and feather-stitch them together. 

Jacob’s Ladder—on light-colored patch lay a wide dark band 
from a top corner to the lower corner on the other side. Lay small 
white block on this dark band so a lower right corner will touch 
the upper left corner of the next. Put two dark blocks the same 
way in each of the white triangles on each side of the band. This 
makes a white ladder and a dark ladder. 

Log Cabin was very popular. I made one for my first baby’s 
cradle. The Log Cabin quilt I made is not like the usual pattern. 
The squares are made about three inches square, divided on the 
bias, with strips half an inch wide beginning in one corner and 
running horizontally to fill up one triangle, and vertical strips of 

_ either the same or another color filling up the other triangle. The 
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squares are arranged so that there are stripes of the same color 
running cater-cornered across the whole piece of the quilt, and 
the squares made with two different colors are arranged to divide 
the strips of solid color. The main color I used was dark blue 
velvet, and the other materials were dark red velvet, brown. 
velvet, an orange. striped design from an old silk necktie of 
Frank’s, some pale blue silk left from a dress, and some black 
velvet scraps from a hat. The silk is gone now, but most of the 
velvet looks as good as when I first put it on, forty-eight years 
ago. 

The Nonesuch pattern was given to me by Aunt Harriet. The 
blocks are made of nine squares, and twelve or sixteen blocks to 
the quilt. The block is white, and each corner patch is white with 
a bar of colored material ninning cater-cornered. The center 
patch is solid-of the colored material used for the bars. 

Old Tippecanoe is a big St. Andrew’s Cross, with plain center 
and four triangles in each arm. I have pieced some of these 
myself, 

Mag McCormick May made a quilt for Mary Belle, her oldest 
daughter, and called it Sunburst. I think the center was a six- 
or eight-pointed star of some light material, with a dark border 
around the edges. The angles of the star points are filled in with 
light diamond pieces, and the new angles with dark diamonds, 
and so on till the circle is about thirty inches from the edges of 
the quilt. Then continue to add the diamond shapes, first dark 
and then light, to make the points of the star reaching to the 
border. 

I have seen Grandmother's Choice, Grandmother's Favorite, 
Red Cross, Eight-Pointed Star, Turkey Tracks, Double Cross, 
Monkey Wrench, Goose Tracks, Sunflower, 

I have since learned that the names we gave some of these 
designs are given to different designs in other sections of the 
country, and you cannot tell the design of most quilts just by 
naming them, 

All quilts are not made at quilting parties, by any means. Most 
of them were quilted at home, especially if there were more than 
one woman in the household. It might take weeks among other 
household duties, with the quilting-frame taken down and set 
up again severaltimes. Most smaller quilts were made privately 
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that way. 

Chrish and I put up a King’s Crown once in mild February 
weather, using our bedroom. The next night there came a big 
snow, and we had to stand the quilt-frame in a back room so we 
could get to the fire. It was April before we finished it. 
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Chapter 11 


Thy Will Be Done 


ince most of us were only two or three generations from 

Scotland, the strongest church, the church, was the Pres- 
byterian. The Baptists and Methodists were next. A small con- 
gregation each of Catholics and Episcopalians met in Lau- 
rinburg, mostly of railroad people, but I was not familiar with 
them. 

Small churches of the three stronger denominations were 
scattered all through the countryside, the center of the commu- 
nity whereverthey were. When we wanted to speak of any people 
who did not live in a village, we would call them by the name of 
the nearest church: the Shady Grove folks, the Smyrna folks, 
the Center folks, the Caledonia folks, 

All the churches were of wood—a few of them painted white, 
many not painted at all. They were all built about the same, a 
sort of big barn with a steeple belfry rising from the roof at the 
front, centered or at one corner, The steeple point was usually 
a plain rod, never a weather vane such as you see on some 
Yankee churches. We would hardly think anything as change- 
able as a weather vane had any place onthe house of God. There 
was never a cross either, for that sign belonged to the Roman 
and English Churches. Some of the Baptistchurches would not 
even have steeples for the same reason. 

At the back of the church a little chimney would rise, for the 
stove. So, with the big steeple in front and the little chimney 
perking up behind, the churches sort of reminded me of a broody 
hen sitting on a nest, and maybe that is how they were, hatching 
Christian souls from their shells of sin. 

The Presbyterian church at Laurinburg was a wooden build- 
ing in the same place as the present church. It was built shortly 
after the Civil War by a Negro carpenter, Jackson Graham, on a 
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hill in a grove of tall pines. A graveyard was beside it. 

There was an open porch in front, and on each side of the 
entrance was a little door, one leading to the sexton’s bellpull; 
the other to the gallery where the colored folks sat—mostly 
those who drove the carriages of their white folks, though a few 
were regular members, I think, or came regularly, anyway. 

The ceiling was high, not vaulted, but ceiled with narrow 
strips of pine. The windows were narrow, with little panes of 
clear glass. There was a low platform for the preacher and the 
choir, which sat in front of the pulpit. The lectern was a solid 
desk with a slant top. 

The pews were of plain wood, hand-hewn, painted brown, set 
on either side of the center aisle. These were new in my day, for 
the first ones they had were benches without backs. When I first 
started to go to church, the women sat on the left as we entered, 
the men on the right. Sometimes newly married couples would 
sit together on the women’s side. If a young man took his girl to 
church, he might sit with her on the women’s side, but a woman 
never sat on the men’s side. Children might sit on either side, 
depending on which parent they were with, but if both parents 
were there, the girls sat with their mothers, the boys with their 
fathers. 

My first time at church, my daddy took me, and before I went 
my mother told me how quiet and still I must sit, how everybody 
else would be sitting, and not jumping up and running about. 
So when my daddy stood up to pray, I said aloud: “Sit down, Pa!” 
The men around did some snickering, and I was old enough to 
know I had done wrong. But when my mother heard about it, 
she just smiled and kissed me. 

John C. Coble, father of Roberta Coble who taught school and 
Sunday school here for many years, was the preacher then. In 
1892, Preacher W. B. Arrowhead came, and he asked that 
families sit together. 

The preacher would take his text and preach on it for at least 
one hour. Nobody thought they had their soul’s worth if he did 
less, and some did more. If Dr. Hill, the preacher for Center 
Church (now Floral College) was preaching at our church on 
exchange, we would eat an extra big breakfast because we knew 
we would not get out till two o’clock. 
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The Southern Presbyterian church is governed by the General 
Assembly, and each state has a governing body called the synod, 
which is made up achurch districts called the presbytery. Our 
church belonged to the Fayetteville Presbytery, but the meeting 
of the presbytery might be in any church in the district which 
invited it. Fayetteville was the oldest and most important city of 
section, and its church was the oldest. 

The individual churches are governed by the session, consist- 
ing of elders and deacons, elected by the church members. They 
enter upon their duties in an ordination service led by the 
preacher. These men are above the minister in power, though, 
and are in no sense responsible to him. Their chief is called the 
ruling elder, They are the ones who admit new members, and, 
dressed all in black—with big beards, most of them—they were 
mighty impressive sitting around 12-year-old me asking me if I 
was fit to join the church, But I knew the Child’s Catechism and 
the Shorter Catechism all by heart, and answered their ques- 
tions, 

They used to try cases among the members, like a court. A 
session in one church in our section, before my day, called a 
McCormick girl to account for her bastard'child. (My daddy said 
she was one of his 75th cousins.) The elders demanded to know 
the name of the child’s father, and she would not tell them. 

“There is no hope for you,” they told her, “but if you tell us his 
name, we can make him support his child.” 

“It is my child,” the McCormick girl answered them, “and it’s 
a mighty poor hen that can’t scratch for one chick.” 

They were pretty human themselves, some of the elders. 
Another cousin of mine, Elder Paisley McKinnon, was entertain- 
ing his brother-in-law on a visit from Mississippi. On the day of 
farewell, the entertainment was so merry that when the two got 
to the railroad station, Elder McKinnon mistook a cornstalk for 
a tree, and tied his rig to it. 

When the train roared in, the horse took off. After the train 
was gone, the depot loafers had a good time helping a Presbyte- 
rian elder catch a loose cornstalk with a horse and buggy tied to 
it. To tell the truth, he was a good man and not used to drinking, 

When Presbytery met at Laurinburg, it was a big time for all of 
us. Preachers and ruling elders would come from all over the 
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Fayetteville Presbytery—sometimes with their wives. Members 
would have to take the visitors to their homes for the length of 
the meeting, Sunday-to-Sunday, eight days, as public accom- 
modation was unheard of. Even after hotels came, no church 
could allow such a blot on its hospitality as to allow presbytery 
visitors to go to a hotel. 

Yet it was not always easy. Once when we were to have 
Presbytery and the church members were might slowly volun- 
teering for visitors, Malcolm McDougald, a ruling elder, got up 
before the congregation and told us, “If you don’t speak up to 
take these delegates, you’re all going to be caught with your 
britches down.” Every delegate got a place to stay right quick, 

All of us out our way took some. We were glad to have them 
in our homes, but our main trouble was, if they came by train, 
we had to carry them back and forth by horse and buggy for the 
meeting each day, That was pretty hard. 

Dr. Rose, the preacher following Mr. Arrowwood, gave us a 
push, too. He told us, “Don’t hesitate to take these visitors. If 
you have one bed, put twoina bed. But be sure it’s two men you 
put in the bed.” 

Presbytery was held in turn at all the churches able to have it, 
April and October. Some of the smaller churches were too poor 
and their buildings too little. Smyrna, Laurel Hill, Center and 
Laurinburg were the ones in our section to have it. 

All the ladies had to get something new to wear—we would be 
powerful dressed up for Presbytery. This was the only season 
that mattered at all about clothes. New clothes for Easter were 
worn only if Easter fell during April Presbytery. You see, lots of 
lady visitors came from far and wide—wives and daughters of 
preachers, church officers from Fayetteville and all the sur- 
rounding churches, and even from South Carolina and Richmond, 
Virginia, sometimes, and we just had to be as fine as we could. 

Presbytery meant a picnic dinner every day in the oak grove: 
downhill from the church, which was furnished with a conven- 
ient well, later a pump, for water for the picnickers and their. 
animals, The week before, we cooked up two or three hams and 
a dozen or two cakes of all kinds, and each Presbytery day from 
sunup till time to go we cooked pies, chickens, eggs, biscuits, 
potatoes, and stripped our shelves of pickles, preserves and 
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jellies. Buggies, carts, and wagons arrived loaded down with 
food, and never too much, I guess. The preachers were known 
for their good appetites, and it looked like their preaching gave 
all the rest of us one. 

The first iced tea I ever saw or tasted was at aPresbytery picnic 
in the church grove sometime in the ‘nineties. The lady who 
brought it was Mrs. Roberts, wife of the principal of the Lau- 
rinburg Female Institute. She was the center of attention 
because everybody wanted to taste the strange drink. Lemon- 
ade was our usual drink at picnics, made right on the spot with 
cold water from the well. Of course, we had brewed tea at home 
as medicines from all sorts of roots and herbs, but this was the 
first tea from tea most us had ever seen, and certainly the first 
iced tea. We called it “right good,” but it was a long time before 
the use of tea became general among us, and, compared to 
coffee, it hardly ever was more than a fancy summer drink. 

The ministers and elders had their business meetings, and a 
different preacher, sometimes two or three, would preach each 
day. These were not loud and rousing like revival meetings held 
by other churches, but the effect of continuous preaching, the 
week-long contact with many deeply religious people, and the 
hospitality of the spirit as well as of the picnic tables freshened 
up our religious feelings, and drew us closer to our faith, 
gladdened and satisfied us. 

Our church had no instrumental music when I first went, but 
singing was well thought of. Some man who had a good voice 
would be the humn-leader. He would strike the pitch with a 
tuning fork, begin the hymn, and the congregation would follow. 
Dan McDougald’s father was such a leader, and later when a 
choir was formed, Dan, who had a good voice, too, was the choir- 
leader. 

Then we got a little organ, and Cousin Lily McKinnon was the 
first to play it. Later, Miss Carrie Herron, from up at Still Creek 
Church, came and they changed the organ for a piano. She was 
a fine musician, and when the new brick church was built 
around 1908, she played the big pipe-organ. She married a 
member of the choir, Walter McEachin, who had a mighty fine 
voice himself. 

Some of the old folks did not believe in instrumental music in 
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churches. After we had had some instrument or other for over 
fifteen years, and they were getting up the money for the new 
brick church and a pipe-organ, they asked one of the old 
pillars—a Blue woman—for a donation. She fished a liberal gift 
out of her old black cloth bag, screwed the deacon with a sharp 
eye, shook one fist under his nose while handing him the money 
with the other. 

“This money is for the new church, mind ye, but I put my foot 
on it—not a penny for the organ,” she warned. 

We had hymnbooks as long as I can remember; we never had 
to have the leader or preacher line out the hymn as they did in 
some churches. They tell that in one church where there were 
no hymnbooks, the preacher got up one Sunday to start the 
hymn, could not find his spectacles, and apologized, “My eyes 
are dim, I cannot see.” 

The congregation sang off his words, thinking they were the 
beginning of the hymn. The preacher tried to explain, “I did not 
bring my specs with me.” 

And the congregation sang that, too. 

Communion services were held twice a year—in April and 
October—instead of quarterly as now. The unleavened bread 
and wine would be set on a table below the pulpit on a plain 
white linen cloth, and covered with another linen cloth—-perhaps 
hemstitched, but nothing fancier than that. There were no fine 
laces or embroidery, no flowers, no candles—plain and simple 
as it was with the first Communion was the way we wanted it. 
Ladies who were leaders in church work, in the family of the 
minister or a leading elder, usually furnished the linen and 
prepared the elements, I think--always careful to leave a long 
strip of bread among the small pieces, so that the minister could 
break it as he said the solemn words, “This is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.” 

That bread always seemed to me to shirie with a light of its 
own, though maybe it caught the gleam of the silver dish in 
which it was passed. Later, when leavened bread came in use, 
some old ones would not partake of it. 

Now they have individual little cups or glasses for the wine or 
grapejuice, but then the best wine that could be had was served 
to the congregation in large silver goblets, and every member 
touched the wine to his or her lips. This was one time I was glad 
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the women sat separate from the men, most of whom never got 
all the tobacco juice off their mustaches. A number of women 
dipped snuff, but they were usually careful to have clean 
mouths when they went to Communion, 

At Zion Chapel, a Negro church near here, there were only two 
cups of Communion wine to serve the whole congregation. The 
deacon passed it first to a little Negro man from the Home Place, 
who sat on the front row. This man was called trifling, but he 
had right much sense—too much sense to work, I guess. Our 
Negro took the cup in both hands, turned it up and drank every 
drop of wine, then took a breath and cried to the deacon, “Oh, 
how I love my Jesus! I'll take the other.” 

The Negroes used to have a great time at the revivals, the Big 
Meetin’ at Zion Chapel, in August, after crops were laid by. At 
that time of year, the farm work was slack and they could be 
spared as much as they wanted. They would stay up almost all 
night shouting and singing—could be heard for miles. 

Old Aunt Caroline (we called old colored people “Aunt” or 
“Uncle” in respect) who washed for us, would tell us on Monday 
morning after a big Sunday, “A lot of things done in the dark has 
to be made public in the light.” Then she’d scrub hard on the 
washboard, hold up a shirt to see if it was clean, and say, “Dat 
John Henry went up and he sho needed to go.” Scrub some 
more, then, “Dat Emma gal went up and she sho needed to go.” 
She meant the penitents who went up and knelt at the mourn- 
ers’ bench beside the pulpit platform, crying and shouting how 
sorry they were for their sins. Then all of asudden some of them 
would get the feeling that their sins were forgiven, and would 
clap their hands and shout, up and down the aisles and in front 
of the pulpit. (Shouting means holy dancing with or without 
cries. Moaning means humming or groaning.) Every now and 
then one would go into a trance, and was considered as being 
full of the Holy Ghost. 

The church would be so full that a lot of people had to stand 
on the outside, crowding the doors and windows. In August, 
that made the place pretty hot and I'm surprised that there 
weren't more trances than there were. 

An old colored woman, Aunt Delilah, always had her special 
seat in the amen corner-a bench usually just to the preacher's 
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right, close to the pulpit-and there she sat and groaned all 
through the service, shouting every now and then, 

“Preach it! Amen! Preach it!” 

Whites were welcomed at Big Meetin’, and if any came they 
had a special place to sit. 

I went to the Chapel only once, to the funeral of one of our 
servants. The congregation was quiet except for an occasional 
amen, and their singing was so deep and beautiful it could have 
carried any sinner right on up. 

All that is the outside of our religion. I do not know if I can 
make you see the inside of it or not. People seem to think so 
helter-skelter nowadays, but I think my grandchildren ought to 
know what I can tell them about how it was with us. 

They say when the Westminister Assembly was trying to get 
up the answer to the catechism question What is God?, they 
debated a long time, then decided they would have to pray for 
help. The youngest preacher there was to lead the prayer, and 
he began, “Oh God, thou spirit, infinite, eternal and unchange- 
able in thy being wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth....” 

At the end of the prayer the oldest preacher raised his hand 
and said, “God gave us our answer in the prayer.” 

I do not think anybody has ever improved on it. 

The main thing with us was that we were sure of God and the 
goodness of God. Jesus had died to save us from our sins and 
we were saved. He ordained everything to be good in the end, 
though some things seemed hard to bear at the time they 
happened. All was a part of a good plan, for our own good, and 
we were all taking part in it. 

The Presbyterian preachers who came to our church were 
educated men, sometimes from Edinburgh, even. We respected 
them and looked to them for a good example and leadership, but 
not especially as representatives of God. We felt and believed 
that God was as close to us as he was to them, yet it made anyone 
of us feel important to be spoken to personally by the preacher. 
From them we heard of John Knox, but much more of John 
Calvin. 

We treated church buildings with respect, too, but as places 
to gather for worship, and no closer to Heaven than anywhere 
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else a decent person might be. We understood very well the 
answer to the Child’s Catechism questions Where is God? God 
was with us everywhere and all the time. 

' A woman of the Blue family lived all alone, after the many 
members of her family had died. Someone asked her if she were 
not lonely and afraid living up there on the hill all by herself. 

“No,” she replied, “we are all right, me and the Lord.” 

This did not mean that we were always worrying about being 
watched, about sinning, If we had a hard problem, we would 
sometimes pray to know the right thing to do, or look in the Bible 
for some verse to advise us, but, except at revival time, no one 
wotried over his general sinfulness, We did not even worry over 
other people’s sinning, unless it had let them get the best of us, 
like lying about a blind horse in a trade. We just tried to do the 
best we could, and God would take care of the rest. 

My own favorite Bible verses are: 


“A soft answer twneth away wrath.” 
“‘Be ye kind one to another.” 


We heard from preachers and from books that there were a 
lot of mean, wicked people in the world, but I never met any. 

We were not afraid of death. The deathbeds I saw were all 
quiet, with the dying person and the living around him sure that 
“the souls of believers are at their death made perfect in holiness 
and do immediately pass into glory, and their bodies, being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the Resurrection.” 

We were taught as soon as we could speak to say the Child’s 
Prayer: 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


I hear some folks say that it scares a child to keep the thought 
of dying in front of him like that. It never bothered any of 
us—children or grownups. A lot of babies and children died in 
those days, and our church taught that this was a sure sign of 
being among the elect of God. We grieved because we missed our 
loved ones, but we knew they were happy in Heaven, and there 
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was nothing to be scared of. Life was good, and death was good, 
all a part of God’s good plan. 

We had to memorize the Westminster Shorter Catechism, and 
were proud of being able to say the long words like foreordina- 
tion, justification, sanctification, but I thought the Bible was 
easier to understand than some the catechism explanations, In 
our homes, the Bible lay on a table in the parlor, and nothing 
could be laid on top of it. When we were baptized as babies, our 
parents promised, as part of the rite, to teach us to read the Word 
of God. This insured some education even with the poorest of 
us. We were sure that we believed in the Bible from cover to 
cover, word for word. But when it came to particular parts that 
seemed to go against other parts, we thought it all right to use 
common sense in understanding them—to fit them into our 
faith as we need them, which was what the Lord meant for us to 
do. Some things were too real to be argued at all. Jesus was a 
real person, God in man, Angels were real persons with bodies 
of light, and Satan was a real person with a body of darkness. All 
of these had at times walked the earth, though we never 
expected to see them in our life. 

Heaven and Hell were as real to us as Jerusalem or Paris or 
any other earthly place we had never seen. Revival preachers 
often gave full detailed descriptions of both places, the golden 
street and the blazing tar pits. 

Sin was real, caused by letting yourself be tempted by Satan. 
He could not reach you unless you invited him, but once inside 
you, he was like the itch—hard to get rid of, and kept you so busy 
scratching you did not have time for doing anything good. This 
was the sinner’s own fault, not God’s, not his father’s or 
mother’s or the schoolteacher’s, not the big corporations’. With 
us a sinner was a real person, somebody, not what I hear 
nowadays called a “maladjusted social organism.” 

We quoted the Golden Rule to each other, but it did not take 
us long to find out from our elders that to “do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you” was not always practical. Our 
parents did unto us as they thought we should be done unto, for 
our own good. They showed us that what many a sinner wanted 
was to be sinned unto and with, and that was no way to raise a 
child who was to associate with decent people. 
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I believe I have told enough for you to realize that every line of 
the Apostles’ Creed was a line of our faith, from “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty” to “the life everlasting.” But if I had to find 
two lines of the Bible that show what we lived by every day, I 
think they would be: 

The Lord is my Shepherd; 

I shall not want. 
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Chapter 12 


Ailments and Spring Tonics 


hen we were ailing, it was like everything else with us—we 

mostly had to do for ourselves. There was Dr. Robert D. 
Dickson at Laurinburg and Dr. John McNair beyond Piney 
Grove Church in South Carolina, and whenever we saw a 
horseman spurring fast along the road, we were pretty sure he 
was going for the doctor. But the doctors were still hours away 
by horse and buggy, cussing the terrible roads. So when one 
was sent for, it usually meant birth or death—often both, since 
childbirth was then the chief killer ofwomen. I donot even know 
if these doctors had offices. If we were able to get up and go to 
the doctor, we considered that we did not need a doctor. 

Once when my mother was sick, the doctor came to bleed her. 
He had no hypodermic needle or syringe, but used a little knife 
to cut her upper arm and pressed out the blood on a china plate 
Aunt Margaret was holding. Frank and I watched, since no one 
told us to leave, and we followed Aunt Margaret out into the 
backyard where she scraped the blood off the plate into a hole 
and buried it. The doctors bled people for almost anything—high 
blood pressure, faintness, fever. 

I had to have the doctor once myself, when I broke my 
collarbone playing “Pop the Whip” at the school I attended in 
Laurinburg, The teacher, Lauch Blue, took me to my Aunt 
Hattie who lived across the street from the school, and she sent 
somebody for Dr. Dickson. He hada jolly manner, and when he 
came, to keep me from crying, he teased me, saying, “Net, I hear 
you've been prancing around.” As ifI had been doing something 
very fancy! 

He rolled a big wad of bandage and put it under my arm, put 
my elbow in a sling and bound my upper arm to my body so I 
could not move it. It stayed that way for a month, and it took 
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another month to get my arm straightened out from its bent 
position. 

The dentists came to the home, too. Once Dr. Bill Herndon 
came to see my mother, and again Frank and I stood around and 
looked on. Ma sat in one of our chairs in the bedroom, and Dr. 
Herndon used his pliers (“pullikins,” my Daddy called them) to 
pull several of her teeth. There was no injection to kill the pain, 
and Ma would cry out, and then Frank and I would cry. Dr. 
Herndon worked all day, pulling some teeth, filling some. He 
must have been pretty near as tired as Ma when it was all done. 
Later he made some false teeth for her. 

Allthis was too much for my daddy. He himself had one or two 
teeth pulled, but could not stand anything else being done. So 
he still had most of his teeth when he died. 

Most of the time, though, it was home remedies for us, partly 
out of habit, partly because there was really not much more 
science with the doctors than with the rest of us in those days. 

One medical book in those days advised: 


For bleeding from the stomach, use table salt and vinegar. 

For rickets, cold salt baths; carrying something heavy on the 
head several times a day. 

For hydrocephalus, mustard plasters and cathartics. 

For fevers of all kinds, cupping, bleeding, clysters (enemas), 
cathartics, starvation. 

For cancer, cranberry poultices, dockroot tea in port wine. 


Yet I never heard anybody, except maybe some old mid-wife, 
claim that he or she knew as much as the doctor, and always the 
highest respect was paid to his person and his words. We had 
no fault to find with his fees either, He charged little, two or three 
dollars for a visit requiring two or three hours travel, five or ten 
dollars for a delivery, never sending a bill, waiting for his pay till 
cotton was picked and sold, or getting paid in pork or potatoes. 

Every family kept a set of remedies at hand, something to 
apply for every possible ill—remedies handed down in the 
family, or from the Negroes or the Croatan Indians, from a 
neighbor, or found in the Farmer’s Almanac, or simply from 
common knowledge. To tell the truth, most of them soon got to 
be common knowledge, because people always like to tell other 
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folks about what to do for their ailments. 

On the manteipiece in every home were laudanum, a lump of 
camphor in brandy, castor oil, Epsom salts, a little red box of 
blue mass (mercury in honey of rose), and asafetida. 

In the spring and fall, every child had to wear a little ball of 
asafetida tied in a scorched cloth on a string around his neck to 
keep off diseases. If the grown folks heard of any contagious 
diseases at any time of the year, the asafetida ball went on the 
child right then. 

For a cold, children got horehound tea, a terrible drink which 
was a decoction of horehound leaves and vinegar, sweetened 
with sugar or cane syrup. Grownups got hot whiskey, still a 
popular remedy, I hear. 

We would buy potash at the drug store (it looked like salts), 
put it in a bottle of water, and take a teaspoonful every now and 
then for cough. My daddy would sniff a little snuff up his nose 
and “sneeze off the cold.” 

Every ache was rheumatism, and everybody had a pet lini- 
ment to rub on and torecommend. Turpentine and tallow were 
a favorite combination. 

Turpentine and whiskey were the main disinfectants for 
wounds, especially if you stepped on a nail or glass. We did not 
know that the lockjaw germ was carried by horses, but we did 
know that puncture wounds on the foot were very dangerous, 
and did all we could to make them bleed and cleaned them with 
turpentine as well as we could. I knew several Negroes who died 
of lockjaw. 

I do not know that there is any real good in collard leaves, but 
they were mighty popular as poultices for any kind of skin 
irritations. They seemed to cool and soothe the itching and pain. 
Frank had the ground-itch once, and an old colored man on the 
place fixed his foot with collard leaves and it got better. Ground- 
itch was what we called every kind of foot itch. Nowadays they 
say it is mostly hookworm, but I doubt that Frank had that. 

For the “real itch” (tinea) we used sulphur and lard rubbed on 
the body, and no bath till it was cured. People always knew if 
you had it, by the smell if you were wearing the treatment, and 
by your scratching if you were not. 

The same was very true of head lice, for which the treatment 
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was a heavy application of snuff and lard. This was put on at 
night, and the head and hair covered tightly with a cloth. The 
cloth was burned in the morning and the snuff and lard washed 
out with plenty of soap and water. 

For boils, sometimes collard leaves were used, but fat meat 
poultices were better to draw the poison out. A carbuncle was 
something we were scared of. The doctor would have to come to 
lance that, and then sometimes the patient got blood poisoning 
and died. 

To stop bleeding, peach leaves were used sometimes but the 
best thing was sugar. We just piled on all the place would hold. 
For sprains, clay and vinegar poultices and collard-leaf poul- 
tices were used. Flaxseed was used to get something out of the 
eye. 

In the spring we always had to take something for a spring 
tonic, whether we needed it or not. Sassafras tea was brewed in 
many a kitchen—a pleasant, fragrant drink, which at least did 
no harm, 

Some people would go to Uncle Daniel McCormick's black- 
smith shop and get rust scales knocked off old iron, pour cherry- 
bark tea and whiskey over them, stir in sugar, and let the 
mixture set for a while in a quart bottle. The usual dose was a 
teaspoonful three times a day, to put iron in the blood. Cherry- 
bark tea is bitter, so some folks just put whiskey in with the iron 
scales, The doses had to be bigger and oftener then, This was 
taken only in spring or fall, never in summer or winter. 

Negroes would dig an herb called snakeroot out in the woods 
and make a tonic from that. 

Teas or decoctions of almost every possible substance (and 
some impossible ones) were used for different sicknesses. Sage 
tea was good for almost any internal trouble. Sage tea, catnip 
tea, clove tea, ginger tea, were used for every kind of stomach 
ache, plus whiskey if the cramp was bad. 

When we had measles, they gave us hot sassafras or sage tea 
to bring out the measles, though some folks had stronger ideas. 
Old Man McArthur from down below Hasty stopped at our house 
one Sunday afternoon when some of us had the measles, and 
told my aunts who were nursing us, “Sheepshot tea is the best 
thing for the measles.” 
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My cousin Arch McCormick of Pembroke pretended to be 
interested in order to shock a modest young lady cousin who 
was onthe porchwiththem, “How do you make sheepshot tea?” 
he asked. 

Mr. McArthur explained seriously, “Just go to the sheep pen, 
pick up some of their shots, put them in a pot and pour boiling 
water over them.” 

Aunt Christian, who had much experience in nursing, said 
that was not the way to makeit. The shots, she said, should be 
put in a cloth, and the boiling water poured over it, so the tea 
would be clear. The same could be done with cow pats she said, 
but nobody but old-fashioned folks used those any more. 

So she never gave us any—at least I hope not. 

We did not dread mumps or measles as we did whooping- 
cough, Lots of children died from that, and none of our teas 
helped. German measles we called roseola, and nobody paid any 
attention to it. I never heard of scarlet fever till I was grown. 
Diphtheria was dreaded equally with whooping-cough. 

Every chest infection we called grippe unless it turned out to 
be consumption or pneumonia, Everybody dreaded pneumo- 
nia, a frequent and often deadly disease in people doing heavy 
outdoor work and living in houses hard to heat. Home remedies 
did not help, and a doctor had totreat it. That did not help much, 
and it was the disease which killed the most grown people, 
except typhoid fever. Double pneumonia was almost sure 
death, The very word still scares me, though! know that the new 
drugs they use nowadays make it not much more dangerous 
than a cold. 

A lot of people, both Negroes and whites, had 
consurmption—tuberculosis ofthelungs, There was no certain 
way to tell what the trouble was-no examining for the germs, and 
if there was not much cough, the person just wasted away right 
with his family. When there was much cough, sometimes the 
doctor could tell. We knew it was contagious, and some families 
built a little house out from the main house, so the rest of the 
family would not catch it, The patient always died, for there was 
no known treatment, and then the little house would be fumi- 
gated with sulphur, or perhaps just burned to the ground. 
There was no sanatorium in North Carolina to treat tuberculosis 
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until long after I was grown, 

Those not right in the head, if they were like to get wild, had 
to be treated by their families in the same way—a little house 
away from the main house, with the food poked through a crack 
in the logs. There were asylums for the insane at Dix Hill 
(Raleigh), Morgantown and Goldsboro, but everybody knew that 
there would be no treatment, just a place to keep the patient till 
he or she died, and most families acl too strongly to let their 
loved one go. 

Another thing we had a deathly fea of was mad-dog bite. 
There were no preventive injections after a person was bitten, 
and no inoculation for the dozen or more dogs on every farm. 
Hydrophobia was rare, though, and I knew of only one case in 
my youth. An old colored man, Leb Gibson, was bitten by a mad 
dog at his home near our millpond. The dog ran past our house 
and bit some pigs in the road. My daddy penned up the pigs 
separately, and two of them went mad seventeen days later. 
Poor old Leb did not show any symptoms for some months, then 
it struck him, a terrible death. The family had to hold him on the 
bed in his convulsions. 

Malaria was frequent, but everybody knew about quinine; and 
took it for that and a lot of other things, too. We had no idea that 
the disease was connected with mosquitoes, which swarmed 
mighty plentiful from our silat My daddy called them 

“gallonippers.” 

“That old bad disease” was both gonorrhea and syphilis. 
These were thought to be stages of the same disease and so 
contagious that just sitting in a chair where a diseased person 
had sat would give it to you. Of course it was only whispered 
about, and I personally do not know of any one who had it. I 
heard it was treated by bathing in poison water (mercury?), 
although patent-medicine manufacturers advertised 
cures—mostly fakes, 

All sorts of chronic sores, tuberculous, cancerous, or what- 
ever, were suspected of being “bad,” for we did not know the 
cause. Shingles, though not a “bad disease,” we thought was 
caused by “bad blood.” They said if the breaking-out went all the 
way around the body, it would kill, It was treated by poultices 
and by bleeding, 
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Dysentery was the chief killer of babies and little children. 
Doctors gave bismuth and the family gave catnip tea, but 
nothing helped much. 

Dysentery, bloody flux, was sometimes bad with grownups. 
Typhoid fever and dysentery were rampageous when they got 
started. Sometimes one would hit a family and take just about 
all of them in a few months. Some of the old folks had used 
typhoid as a protection against foraging Yankee soldiers during 
the War. One of the family would go to bed, taking all the 
valuables with her, and the soldiers would never go near when 
they were told that she had typhoid fever. The families joked 
about it from that day on. But the real thing was no joke, and 
the way it was usually treated made it worse. They tried to 
“perish” it out—gave the sick person nothing at all to eat or 
drink except maybe a teaspoonful of boiled water or milk every 
now and then, “Starve afever” was the way it was. Doctors gave 
bismuth, paregoric or laudanum, bleeding or cupping. Many a 
person got up after a long siege, skin and bones, and hair 
shingled to the scalp, and many another did not get up. 

Paregoric was for children mostly. Grown people mostly used 
laudanum to ease pain. This is liquid opium and you could buy 
all you wanted without a prescription. There was no law against 
it. 

Agents and newspaper advertisements sold all sorts of patent 
medicines, mostly containing opium or alcohol and colored 
water. 

As you see, whiskey was in frequent and serious use as medi- 
cine. They tell of one man in our neighborhood who liked 
whiskey a little more than his wife thought he should. She 
finally got him to let her lock up his whiskey, and agreed to use 
it only as medicine. He went out to work that first day, but after 
a while came back to the house hollering, “Give me the whiskey 
quick! I’ve been snake-bit!” 

She looked at him pretty keenly, and said, “You haven't been 
snake-bit.” 

“Well,” he said, sheepish-like, “I could have been. I was 
working a mighty snaky place.” 
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Chapter 13 
Birthing 


rom all I have said about disease, you might wonder that 

anybody was leftalive, but we and our parents were a tough 
lot. My Scotch great-grandfather McCormick had ten children, 
two of whom died in youth. He had about fifty grandchildren, of 
whom only three orfour are known to have died before maturity. 
Most of these lived to be well over seventy and several of them 
over eighty. 

Still, being a mother and being a baby were pretty dangerous, 
and when a baby died at birth, he often took his mother with 
him, as my own mother went. There are gravestones in every 
family and church burying ground which read or should read 
like this: “Sacred to the Memory of Mary McM--, Wife of Douglas 
McC--, Died January 10, 1880, Aged Twenty-three Years. Also 
Infant Son.” 

There was no such thing as prenatal care by a doctor. When 
a woman was “that way” or “in a delicate condition,” she usually 
got more consideration from the rest of the family, and some old 
aunt or grandmother would move in to take the domestic 
responsibility. There was plenty of colored help in most families, 
and plenty of relatives living within a mile or two, ready to keep 
any olderchildren in an emergency, or bring in extra good things 
to eat. 

I do not remember any trained nurses at all in my early days. 
In every neighborhood there were one or two women like my 
maiden aunts, Christian and Margaret, or some widow whose 
own children were grown, who went to help out whenever there 
was sickness or birth. No payment was given or expected in 
these cases, though the service might last for weeks. Sometimes 
a small gift, such as a cloth enough to make a bonnet, might be 
made. 
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There was nearly always a comfortable colored woman around, 
too, who could be depended on at a “birthing.” The colored 
nurse usually received something more substantial in the line 
of material gifts, and also a little money—not much, maybe a 
dollar or two. 

These midwives, white or colored, were nearly always called 
Aunt by everybody, and were referred to as nurses, not mid- 
wives. 

Usually both a doctor and a midwife, white or colored, would 
be called for the same birth in white families; the midwife only 
for the colored babies, though sometimes the landowner stood 
with the doctor for his colored tenants’ babies. The midwife 
usually came a day or two ahead of time to be on hand to take 
care of mother and baby after the doctor had done the delivering. 
Somebody had to go on horseback to get the doctor from miles 
away, and if the baby was quick in arriving, as often happened, 
the midwife did the delivering as well, and did it well, too. I 
remember that Mrs. Sam Jackson and Mrs. Sara Norton were 
thought to be about the best in our section. These women were 
almost superstitiously respected for their knowledge and skill. 

One colored midwife the whole section thought a lot of was 
Hett Jones, who was called often by white and colored. I 
remember her as a short, stocky, ginger-cake woman, full of life. 
She stayed around whites more than colored, sat by the fire with 
the family, and laughed and talked and was one of them 
wherever she was. 

Besides her midwifery and nursing, she was as good at farm 
work as a man—-could plough and plant and chop, and was a 
mighty good hand to have on hog-killing day. She could handle 
the heavy pieces of pork, and knew just how to prepare each 
portion for the best eating. She got her pay then, too, in pork. 

A load was lifted off us when Aunt Hett came in to help the 
family. For two or three years before our Aunt Catherine died, 
at eighty-five, she was as helpless as a baby, and Hett took care 
of her—would lift her around as easily as if she really were a 
baby. Sometimes there was no money to pay her, but she never 
complained, and went right on working as if there were no such 
thing as money. 

Hett was very religious. Inthe church-singing she dominated 
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with her loud bass voice, and during the preaching, her “Amen!” 
came louder and oftener than anybody else’s. 

She had ten children of her own, yet one daughter alone bore 
seven Christian names: Mary Cathy Elsareen Katie Catherine 
Polly Green. Those ten children had, to my way of thinking, one 
of the best mothers in the whole country. She raised them well, 
and the ones I have heard about since were good, decent people- 
children she could be proud of. 

And they canbe proud of her. When Hett died, her funeral was 
preached at Zion Church near Laurinburg, and the church 
overflowed with white and colored people of the county who had 
been helped by her. The Negro preacher in his sermon over her 
body, describing her care of the sick and helpless, spoke a great 
truth. He said, “There was no night too dark for her to go when 
she was called.” 

Although we lived on a farm, I was ten years old before I found 
out where babies came from. A cousin, a little older than I, put 
me wise when I got curious about her underclothes being 
stained. Young children do not seem to apply what they see or 
hear about animalsto human beings. Most of them learn only by 
being told straight out, and grown folks did not tell us much. 

One day, a year ortwobefore mymother died, she was cooking 
dinner and suddenly started to flowing bad. My daddy went to 
the field and got an old colored woman to help her, and a white 
woman neighbor came later. They parched some meal and made 
a poultice to stop the blood, and talked about a mishap. I stood 
at the door watching, and was pretty upset but nobody said 
anything to me. It was many years before I realized what it all 
meant. 

White women in labor rarely ever took anything to hasten the 
birth or to ease the pain, though laudanum and whiskey were at 
hand. They were afraid the child would be hurt in some way if 
they disturbed Nature’s course. I have heard that colored 
midwives sometimes gave their colored patients whiskey or dif- 
ferent kinds of herb tea they brewed to deaden pain, and 
afterwards sometimes rubbed red pepper in the birth canal to 
make the afterbirth come. 

After a baby, most women stayed in bed about ten days or two 
weeks. Dr. Peter John, who attended me with each of my six, 
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would not let me raise my head for nine days after my first. Some 
women bragged that they always got up in two or three days, and 
some others bragged that they always took a month. 

All babies got rocked to sleep in those days. None of this 
putting them off to a crib and letting them cry themselves to 
sleep over a bottle. Every mother had a special rocking chair for 
this purpose, and nobody else dared be in itwhen she was ready 
to rock her baby. Usually it was low and armless (so the baby’s 
head would not get hit), with a good high back for the mother’s 
back and head to rest comfortably. Most babies had a cradle for 
daytime, and slept with their mothers at night. I have slept 
many a night with a baby on my shoulder, afraid to turn or move 
for fear it would wake up. I had a cradle for my first two, but after 
more children came I could not use a cradle for fear the older 
ones would turn the cradle over—they loved so much to rock it. 
Instead, I put the baby in a go-cart and rolled it around when- 
ever I'd be working. 

Dressing a baby was something in those days. Besides 
bellyband, shirt, and diaper (which was often as not a flour 
sack), the decently garbed baby wore a flannel petticoat, one or 
two white soft petticoats, a soft white shift ora dress, and a white 
coat of flannel or piqué, all a yard long from the neck. A white 
lawn or crocheted cap with ribbons completed the outfit. They 
did not usually wear bootees or socks; they did not need them 
with all the yard-goods on, Long dresses were worn for three or 
four months, and then the babies graduated to short ones that 
came to the ankles. 

When possible, mother’s milk was all a baby was given till he 
was several months old, except for water, and maybe catnip tea 
ifhad the colic. A few babies had to have cow’s milk from a bottle 
if the mother died or had no milk. Very rarely was a wet nurse 
used, though I heard of one or two cases. So far as I know, 
colored wet nurses did not suckle white babies in our section. 

A baby’s hungry wail was called “crying for ninny.” If it was 
not time to feed him, he sometimes got a sugar-teat, which is 
sugar and fresh butter tied in a little white cloth, and pressed 
against his mouth to suck. 

The mother usually nursed the baby for eight or ten months 
orevenayear, After six months, cow’s milk, rice soup (rice gruel) 
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with milk, chicken broth, soda crackers, and pea soup were 
added gradually. At a year, the doctor said to give the baby a 
biscuit, that biscuits had all the nourishment it needed: short- 
ening, milk, flour. But we gave other things- mashed potatoes, 
cooked tomatoes and other soft vegetables. Orange juice was 
hardly to be had, and we had never heard that it was especially 
good for babies anyway. Cod-liver oil we never heard of. White 
of egg was given to sick babies. Malted milk was used for some 
babies who could not tale cow’s milk, In later years condensed 
milk came, and was better than malted milk for them. Baby 
formulas were far, far in the future. 

Some mothers, when a sick baby could not take milk, chewed 
up biscuit or crackers and gave the pulp to the baby. The baby 
often thrived on this, though the thought scares us now. 
Castoria and castor oil were the main medicines unless the baby 
got seriously sick. 

The new baby had to be examined by the family and atten- 
dants, and ifit was not perfect (if birthmarked or deformed in any 
way) that showed that it had been “marked” by something that 
had happened to the mother during pregnancy. A strawberry 
mark was caused by an expectant mother’s cut and bleeding 
finger being touched to her body about where the mark was on 
the baby’s body. A too-big head was caused by the mother’s 
watching a balloon ascending. The midwives were full of these 
explanations, and the mother could select the one that suited 
her. Somehow it seemed to comfort her and everybody else a 
little, to be able to account for the defect. 

The first American generation of babies mostly had one 
Christian name apiece, strong Bible names like Daniel, John, 
Mary, Elizabeth, or Scotch names like Duncan, Dougald, An- 
gus. Following generations repeated these names but, usually a 
second name was added to tell the child from half a dozen other 
relatives who bore the same first name. So we called the baby 
by the full two names, like Mary Catherine, or the first name and 
initial, like John C. or Duncan A, Nicknames were not used 
much, but names were often shortened, making those of the 
men sound stronger, somehow: Ang, Arch, Dunk, Dug, Nath. 
The girls’ names became Cattie for Catherine, Maggie, Mattie, 
Hattie, Lizzie, Nettie, nearly always a little sharper than the 
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regular names, 

Some parents referred to their children as a “passel of young 
‘uns,” but usually just as “children,” or sometimes, lovingly, as 
“chillun.” 

My father called his father “Pa” (aas in father), and his mother 
“Mammy.” My mother called her parents “Pa” and “Ma” (aas in 
had, a South Carolina custom. At first, we called our father “Pa” 
(aas in father), later “Daddy,” and called my mother “Ma” (a as 
in father), or “Mama.” We called our South Carolina grandfather 
“Grandpa” (a as in hat), and our McCormick grandfather “Grand- 
pappy.” 

There was no government registration of births then, but 
every child had to be baptized before he joined the church, and 
usually this baptism was done when the child was anywhere 
from a few months to a few years old. Thus the name and birth 
date were registered in the church records and in the family 
Bible. You did not have to have a birth certificate to get into 
school. The fact that you were sitting there answering to your 
name at roll call was proof enough that you were born. : 

Clothes for boys and girls were made just alike. Boys wore 
dresses and curls until they were six years old, though occa- 
sionally some mother might make a little suit with pants for her 
son, When the boy started to school, he was put into pants and 
his hair was cut, and his mother cried and saved a curl of it, 
whilehe strutted and lorded it overhis sisters, and sailed in with 
his fists to fight any pantalooned boy who teased him. 

It was pretty good for a child to grow up in a community 
knowing that besides his father and mother, sisters and broth- 
ers, there was a tremendous number of aunts, uncles, and 
cousins to the first, second, and third degrees (kissing cousins) 
and beyond, ready to play with him, take care of him when sick, 
see that his family did not want if he died-that his motherless 
children would be mothered-as was the case with us, The wild 
ways of the old Scotch clan were mostly buried under quiet 
farming customs, but the feeling of blood kin still ruled. 
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Chapter 14 


Chiney Dolls and Hop-Gobblers 


e and all other children had work around the house and 

farm as soon as we could walk, which is the way it ought 
to be. By the time my mother died, when I was nine, I knew how 
to sweep, wash dishes, set the table, iron, and do lots of little 
things about the house, the chickens, and the garden. My 
brother Frank went with my father into the fields, and worked 
with the livestock. It did not seem hard, in fact it made us feel 
important. Children were a part of the family, sharing family 
burdens within their strength—not just toys to be dressed up 
and played with, and not like little dogs running about doing 
what they pleased. 

We found out very early that cows could not wait on our 
pleasure to be milked, that hay had to be stacked before the rain, 
that horses had to be fed and watered, that the baby children 
had to be dressed, changed, fed and tended, that the men 
plowing needed plenty of hot dinner by noon, 

I should like to have gone to school more, but home-learning 
has been more help to me than book-learning, in raising six 
children. 

Yet, as I look back it seems that we children did a-plenty of 
playing. We played many of the same games and recited many 
of the same rhymes that I see and hear children doing 
nowadays—from “Patty-cake” to “Pop-the-Whip.” 

As babies, we were bounced on daddy’s knees to: 

Gallop, gallop, gallop, trot, 

To buy some meat to put in the pot. 

To market, to market, to buy a fat pig, 

Home again, home again, jiggety jig! 

“With a “jig,” there came a big bounce and fall through spread 
knees almost, but never quite, to the floor. 
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“Ride the Old Mule” meant straddling a seated grownup’s 
crossed leg, grasping his hands and beingjiggled up and down. 

To the question, “How much do you love me?,” the small child 
was supposed to answer, “A bushel and a peck, and a hug 
around the neck.” And, of course, that was the cue for hugging 
the kinfolks. With all the beards and mustaches around, no 
child enjoyed this much. 

Another game popular with grownups and not popular with 
children was the “Pinched-off Nose.” The grownup would catch 
a child’s nose between knuckles, then take his hand away and 
show the child a thumb between the knuckles, saying, “I’ve got 
your nose. What will you give me to get it back?” A kiss was 
supposed to be the price to get the grownup to “put the nose 
back.” 

A finger game was “Church.” The fingers of both hands are 
interlaced so that the middle, ring, and little fingers are hidden 
between the palms, the index fingers pointing up with tips 
touching, and the thumbs pressed together. The rhyme was: 


Here’s the church, 

Here's the steeple 

Open the doors 

And see the people. 

At the word “Open,” pull the palms apart with the fingers still 
interlocked and pointing up. The fingers are the people and 
bending them will make the people “pray.” 

I learned how to make a “crow’s foot” with string, looping it 
over the fingers of each hand in various ways till, with a twist of 
the wrists, the loops knotted near each end to make one long 
“leg” to two sets of “clawfeet.” Some people could make “Job's 
coffin” with finger strings, but I never learned. 

More fun for the child were the jump games, such as stand- 
ing on a table or other high place, and saying, “Here I stand 
upon a stump, Come and kiss me, ‘fore I jump.” And jumping 
off into waiting arms. 

When older, we jumped to: “One for the money, two for the 
show, Three to get ready, and four to go.” (Jump.) 

We loved to say little sing-song verses, whether they meant 
anything or not. Some of these were: 
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My nose itches, 

I smell peaches, 

Yonder comes a man 

With a hole in his britches. 


Joe, Joe, broke his toe 

On the way to Mexico. 

When he came back he broke his back 
Sliding down the railroad track. 


I had a little dog, 

His name was Rover, 
And when he died, 
He died all over. 


Here I stand 

All black and dirty. 
If you kiss me 

I'll run like a turkey. 


Goodnight, 
Sleep tight- 
Dor't let the bedbugs bite. 


There was an old man 

His name was Uncle Ned, 
And when he died 

He was mighty, mighty dead. 


I know something I ain’t gonna tell 

Two little Negroes in a coconut shell; 

One is blind and t’other can't see, 

And both as black as a blackgum tree. 
Sometimes we helped with the churning, and the verse then 
was: 


Come, butter, come, Johnny’s at the gate, 
Waiting for a butter cake. 


When we had lemonade, we would sing: 


Nice cold lemonade, 
Made in the shade, 
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Stirred with a spade. 
Best old lemonade ever was made. 


Frank and Chrish went around the yard singing that some- 
times when they did not have any lemonade and did not expect 
any. They just liked the sound of it. 


When we saw an insect burying in the sand, we would stir the 
spot with a twig, saying: 

Doodlebug, doodlebug, 

Come out of your hole, 

Else I'll beat you black as coal. 


One that was not very nice was: 


Jimmy in his shimuny shirt, 
Jimmy in his gown, 

Jimny in his coattail 

Went flying round the town. 


I learned some verses from my daddy: 


Jaybird sat on a hickory limb, 

He winked at me and I winked at him, 

I picked up a stick and hit him on the shin, 
And I said, ‘Old Jay, don’t you do that agin.” 


‘Possum up a ‘simmon tree, 

Raccoon on the ground. Raccoon say, 
“Oh, Mister ‘Possum, 

Shake dem ‘simmons down. 


Rabbit skip, rabbit hop, 
Rabbit et my turnip top. 


Raccoon has a bushy tail, 
Possum’s tail is bare. 
Rabbit goes a-skipping ‘long, 
He has no tail to spare, 


Everybody would laugh at you if you said “O-possum.” Play- 
ing ‘possum’ was not a game, but a-fooling. If you did not want 
to do something, you lay low and made out that you were asleep, 
the way a treed ‘possum does, 
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The only counting rhyme I remember was “Eeny-meeny- 
miny-moe.” On the softer side, there were very few. I remember 
two: 


I love coffee, I love tea, 
I love a pretty girl And she loves me. 


Curly hair, eyes of blue, 
Susie, Susie, I love you. 


We liked to ask little riddles like: “Where was Moses when the 
lights went out?” Answer: “In the dark.” 

If a playmate greeted you with “Hey!” for hello, you would 
answer “Fodder!” If he said, “Hi!”, you could answer “Low!” 

Ifa playmate saw you doing something, and asked “What fur?” 
(meaning “Why?”), the smart answer to give was “Cat fur, to 
make kitten britches.” 

If we got to fighting, we “made the fur fly.” Another saying we 
thought smart and sharp was: “Wake up, snakes, and scare the 
people.” 

“Lie,” meaning untruth, was a forbidden word to us children. 
“You called me a lie” (instead of “liar”) was as strong language as 
could be used, and right away led to a fight and a parental 
switching. “You told a story” was the politer form. There was a 
sing-song we used to pick on (tease) a cry-baby child, but 
parents had to be out of hearing: 

Cry, baby, cry, 

Stick your finger in your eye, 

Go tell your mammy a little lie. 

Neither my mother nor my daddy ever spanked me at all. My 
daddy always seemed to think what I did was allright, and never 
even scolded me. I do not think he ever spanked Frank either, 
Chrish was spanked by my daddy sometimes, more than I 
thought she should be. She was so lively and full of mischief, 
and our daddy was old and nervous. 

One family of children got unmerciful whippings from their 
father, who had a terrible temper, but most of the children in the 
neighborhood got only mild switchings when they needed them. 

I never gave mine more than a pop or two. 

Our yard games and school-ground games were just about 
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the same as they are now, just as my grandmother played them 
and as your grandchildren will most likely play them. 

Tag, Prisoner’s Base, Drop the Handkerchief, Hot-or-Cold, 
Ring-around-a-Rosy, Hide-and-go-Seek, Cat, Shinny (a sort of 
field hockey), Jump the Rope, Pop the Whip, marbles, leapfrog, 
jJack-rocks, Who's Get the Thimble, were just about asI see them 
played across the street in the Laurinburg Grammar School 
yard now. 

Here is a game for choosing sides for some other game: Two 
leaders facing each other, holding joined hands to make a high 
arch, so the other players can march under, while they chant: 


Heist the gates as high as the sky, 

And let King George’s army pass by. 

Droop, droop, chicken soup. 

At the word “soup,” the arch of arms, drops, and whoever is 
caught between the leaders’ arms is given a choice of which 
leader he will stand behind. When all have chosen sides, we 
would have a “pulling,” tug-of-war, or some other game with 
“sides.” 

Most folks, big and little, have played “Go in and Out the 
Window,” but I write it here because it was a favorite singing 
game. A group of children form a circle, and march around one 
player in the middle, “the lover,” singing: 


We’re marching round the lover, 

We’re marching round the lover, 

We’re marching round the lover, 

For we have gained the day. 

Then we stop and join hands, singing: 

Go in and out the window, [3 times] 

For we have gained the day. 

During this, the “lover” ducks in and out of the circle under 
the arms of the other players. Then he (or she) stands still in 
front of one of the circle, while we sing: 

Go forth and face your lover, [3 times] 

For she (he) has gained the day. 

The lover kneels with hands outstretched, while he sings: 
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I kneel because I love you [3 times] 
For you have gained the day. 


Then all sing: 


Rise up and kiss your sweetheart, [3 times] 
For you have gained the day. 


Then the lover rises, makes some gesture at kissing the chosen 
one, and sings: 


I take a kiss and leave you, [3 times] 
For you have gained the day. 


While singing this the lover draws the chosen one out into the 
middle, and takes his (or her) place in the circle with other 
players. The one so chosen becomes the new “lover,” and the 
games starts over. 

In “Statue,” the Jt would be a fairly strong child. He or she 
(usually she, for it is more a girl’s game) would use both hands 
to grab each of the other children, one by one, and sling them to 
the ground with a quick swinging motion, so that they might not 
control their movements. Whatever way they fell, they had to 
“freeze.” The most ridiculous pose (“statue”) was the winner, 
selected usually by It, or sometimes by a referee, and the one 
chosen becomes the next It. Sometimes the It announced ahead 
of time that the one who fell in a pose most like some object, such 
as a rabbit or a teakettle or a pump, or some such, would be 
judged the winner. 

In “Monkey in the Ditch” the “Monkey” stood between two 
lines drawn several feet apart (the “ditch”), The other players 
would try to run across the ditch without being tagged by the 
“Monkey.” Those tagged became “Monkeys,” till only one was 
left outside the ditch, the winner, who would be the chief 
“Monkey” in the next game. 

“Frog in the Middle” was rougher. A circle was drawn in the 
dirt, with one player inside, and the other outside, poking at him 
with sticks, singing: 


Frog in the middle and can’t get out, 
Take a stick and stir him all about. 


The outside players cannot drop their sticks, so when the 
“Frog” catches hold of one of the sticks, he can pull the player 
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holding the other end into the ring, which turns the player into 
a “Frog” to help catch the other sticks, 

A game we loved which I have not noticed in recent times was 
“Hop-Gobbler,” which we played in Uncle Nath’s yard Sunday 
afternoons, One player was the “Hop-Gobbler,” and he had a 
“house”—a space drawn off in the dirt. One of the other players 
was called the “Mother,” who also had a “house,” a little way off, 
and the rest were her “children.” “Hop-Gobbler’” would come to 
the “Mother's house” and ask to borrow a child to work for him, 
The “Mother” would let a child go with him. “Hop-Gobbler” 
would take him to his “house” and throw him on the ground 
where the child must stay quietly, “dead.” 

Then “Hop-Gobbler” went to borrow another child, and so on, 
till all the children were lying “dead” on the ground at “Hop- 
Gobbler’s house.” Now the “Mother” became anxious and when 
“Hop-Gobbler” came again, she went back with him to see what 
happened to the children. The high-spot of the game was the 
clever explanations and excuses “Hop-Gobbler” gave for the 
“dead” children. Nannie Hasty could give the best excuses. 

“What happened to that one?” “Why, that one fell in a pot of 
boiling water.” 

Another fell off the roof and broke his neck. One cut his foot 
with an axe and died. One hit another in the head with a hoe. 
The idea was to give different excuses showing that the “Hop- 
Gobbler” could not help what had happened to the child, that it 
was the child’s own fault he got killed. The “Mother,” weeping 
loudly, agreed. 

Once ina while the “Hop-Gobbler” took his part too seriously. 
One of my “Hop-Gobbler” cousins had a child—another cousin- 
stretched on the hog-killing table, and was swinging an axe on 
him before “Hop-Gobbler” could be grabbed by a mighty scared 
grownup. 

My daughter showed me a rhyme from an old Greek book that 
said it was a child’s game: 


Turtle, why is your child a corpse? 

He drowned in the sea riding a horse. 

So maybe we did not invent the “Hop-Gobbler” in Uncle Nath’s 
front yard, after all. 
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There was a game of “Witches,” where the “Witch” hid in the 
shadows or behind a bush, and the other players would dance 
along, chanting: 


Come out to play, the stars are bright, 
There ain’t no witches out tonight. 


When they came near thehide-out, the “Witch” dashed out 
and tagged as many as she could while the others ran for 
“home.” 

My husband knew another “Witch” game that he had played 
at his home near Greensboro, It was called “Molly-bright.” 

The “Witch” stands in the shadow, but visible, some distance 
from the other players who call to her as if she were an ordinary 
passer-by: 

Players: “How far is it to Molly-bright?” 

Witch: ‘Three score miles and ten.” 

Players: “Can I get there by candle-light?” 

Witch: “Yes, if your legs are long and light, But watchout the 

old witch don’t catch you.” 


The players dash toward “Molly-bright,” some selected goal, 
and the Witch tags as many as she can while they run. 

I see scores of toys heaped on my grandchildren every year. We 
never had more than one or two at a time except homemade 
ones. 

The Christmas when Frank was three, Santa Claus brought 
him a little toy tin horse and buggy which he could drag along 
the floor. It was a wonder—the buggy-wheels would turn, 
something hardly a child in the neighborhood had seen till then. 

The same Christmas I got a wax French doll, with a blonde 
curly wig of real hair, with little white shoes and socks that 
would come off her wax feet, and dressed in a blue silk dress that 
was nearly the same color as my mother’s wedding dress. We 
moved to our new house soon after that, and my cousin, Lizzie 
McCormick, about my age, wanted to see the doll I had bragged 
about. Too bad! It was packed in one of the trunks for moving, 
and I could not get it to show off. A wax doll was a rare thing 
then. All that the other girls had, and all that I had had before, 
were little chiney dolls with painted black hair, heads set on 
skinny stuffed bodies, with little chiney hands and shoes sewn 
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to narrow cloth arms and legs. And dressed in calico. I was 
mighty disappointed, and so was Lizzie. 

Sometimes we might get a rag doll with the face, hair, and 
hands stenciled on it, but more often our mothers cut and sewed 
the shape out of white calico, stuffed it with cotton and drew the 
face and hair with ink. Chrish once made a doll out of a big 
corncob. At least she put a blue rag around it, and called ita 
doll. 

There were no printed paper dolls, such as you now see in 
magazines and on toy counters. We sometimes folded newspa- 
per and cut out a string of dolls but thought it sort of foolish. 

There were no colored crayons for children, nor water colors, 
nor other paints, unless you took the special art course at 
school, which cost extra. 

We had no doll furniture such as you see on every toy counter 
now. For doll beds, we would put a little piece of cloth in a shoe 
box or a wooden box. We had a few little china doll dishes, but 
very few. Mostly we used pieces of broken saucers from our 
table, which would be a wooden box turned upside-down in our 
playhouse under the grapevine arbor. The playhouse was a low 
shed with four posts holding up beams, on which wooden 


planks were nailed for a roof. There were no sides to it. Small 
wooden boxes were the seats. All the farm supplies were sold in 
wooden boxes or barrels then, and they were plentiful for our 
use. 

Pa carved little doll baskets out of walnuts, and sometimes we 
made them for ourselves out of maypops. Maypop is a weed vine 
growing out in the fields. It has a pretty flower with pale green 
sepals spread out like open petals, and a white center, with 
green stamen and pistils, surrounded by a broad stiff fringe of 
lavender and purple, and has a dizzy sweet smell. Some people 
call it the passionflower, because of the cross its stamens make, 
but we never heard of that name. The pop is the fruit, about the 
size and shape of a lemon, but with a stiff, crisp rind as smooth 
and green as a watermelon at first, but much thinner, and later 
on shriveled and yellow when ripe. They can be eaten then, but 
are sort of tasteless, and are more fun for playing when they are 
green, Besides making a good “pop” when stepped on, they 
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could be carved into doll dishes, baskets, and little faces to stick 
on pointed sticks and dress in leaves for dolls. 

We used carved acorns for cups, leaves for dishes, sticks for 
knives and forks, and my cousins and I had a lot of fine dinners, 
sometimes with imaginary food and other times with real food 
left over on the table or from the dining-room safe. 

Sometimes we children would cut a thin slice of watermelon 
rind, and trim it like saw teeth, then put it over our own teeth 
under the upper lip, and go around grinning at people with our 
green “teeth,” 

We made ourselves hats and aprons from big mulberry leaves 
pinned together with broomstraw, and paraded around in them 
(over our ordinary clothes). 

Some of the tree limbs in the yard were low enough to “skin the 
cat” on—hanging by our hands and putting our feet through our 
arms till we turned all the way over. 

Tops were not popular, as there was no hard surface outdoors 
to spin them on, The boys did make them sometimes by cutting 
the top flange from a wooden spool, and driving a sharpened 
wooden peg through the hole. Rarely, a store-bought top might 
be in some boy’s Christmas stocking, and he would show off 
spinning it on the front porch. 

The middle hoop on a barrel was just right for hoop-rolling. 
Those towards the ends are slanted, and will not roll true. 

We had a swing in the back yard between the trees, its wooden 
seat carved by Pa to fit the ropes. 

We made for ourselves tom-walkers or stilts, by nailing a block 
of wood on each of a pair of two-by-four planks at an even height, 
one, two, or three feet from the ground, depending on how brave 
we were. Mine were usually one-foot. You had to be careful lest 
a sand bank or a tree root would throw you. 

Some of the boys made themselves bows out of barrel staves 
or of little green limbs, and arrows out of broomstraws or dry 
reeds, with a little nail in the tip to give them weight. We had no 
rocks such as the Indians used to carve their arrowheads out 
of—in fact, we hardly knew what stone looked like. Sometimes 
the boys would kill a small bird with their arrows, but mostly 
they just tried to shoot over the house ora bigtree. Pa would not 
let us shoot at the farm animals. 
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In the pasture the boys could fly kites they made by pasting 
wrapping paper with flour paste over crossed sticks. 

My daddy made a little wagon for Frank, a wooden box set on 
a frame. The wheels were sawed off the end of a log, put on the 
axles and held in place by wooden pegs. It was big and solid 
enough for Frank to ride in, and had shafts so he could harness 
his goat to it. Once, after he had harnessed the goat, he turned 
around to pick up something to put in the wagon. The goat 
would not wait to be loaded. He ran away, jumped up the front 
porch steps dragging the wagon, and ran clear through the 
house and out the dog-run at the back before anybody could 
stop him. 

Pa made a windmill for Frank, put it on a post in the side yard. 
He made us bats for our game of “Cat,” which is a simple kind 
of baseball, with only one base out in the field, besides the home 
base. The bats were flat, with a hand-hold carved atone end, My 
daddy made the balls for us too—string wrapped tightly around 
asmallround center of wood or more oftena clay marble, till the 
size was a little smaller than a tennis ball. You could throw or 
bat a ball like that a good distance. 

The boys made corn-shooters, using acorns for “shot.” Two 
joints of a corn stalk are broken off, being sure the top joint is 
straight, and has a smooth, deep curve in its groove. The acorn 
is put in the curved groove of the corn- shooter, and a short, 
quick wrist movement will shoot it along the groove. It will goa 
good distance and hit hard, but the aim is not very sharp. 

My daddy made popguns and whistles for us. Alder branches 
were good to use because the wood could be slid out without 
breaking the bark, 

We often chewed gum from the sweet-gum tree, and some- 
times, pine rosin, but that was bad to stick to our teeth. Sweet- 
gum was better. The first regular chewing gum I had came ina 
candy prize box. 

The creek was not deep enough to swim in. The boys went 
swimming sometimes in their birthday suits on Saturday after- 
noons at Lytch’s Mill, and would hide under the bridge when 
anybody came along the road. Girls did not go swimming then, 
and I never have leamed. 

Ido not remember many pets. We were surrounded by farm 
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animals-every home had several cats and three to a dozen 
mongrel dogs in the yard, but they were not much petted. My 
mother did have her little feist dog, and an old colored woman 
gave Chrish a little short-haired black dog, which she named 
Sally and played with like a doll-putting her to bed in a box and 
covering her with a blanket on cold nights. Another of our dogs, 
Trip, went mad and bit Sally, so both dogs had to be killed, and 
that was a sad time for Chrish. 

Frank had his goat for a while, but that critter was too 
independent. About the only other pet I remember was a little 
red pig, which would run around the yard after us like a dog, 
come up on the dog-run steps to eat out of our hands, and knew 
its name when we called it. The name was Pet. 

Besides games, there was wading in the creek at the Blues’, 
and back of the old mill, We hunted for crawfish, and penned 
them in little “millponds” dug in the sand at the water's edge. 
That was a good place to build “frog-houses,” too, with the sand 
damp and easy to pack over a bare foot. 

The creek was a good place to make flutter-mills, Every boy 
had a barlow knife, and he would peel two joints of cornstalk and 
trim the pith flat except for a thick piece in the center. Then he 
crossed the pieces like a paddle wheel, pierced them with a 
broomstraw or thin straight twig, and laid the wheel between 
two forked sticks stuck in the water, with the forks just above 
the surface. The current turned the wheel like an undershot 
millwheel. 


As for me, in spite of what I said about not making toys of 
children, my favorite dollwasmy little sister Chrish. I remember 
one night there was a big fire in the hearth, though it was late 
May, and I remember my mother putting on a fresh gown and 
getting into bed. 

The next morning when I went to my mother’s room, the 
doctor was there and she was still in the bed, and I got scared. 
But she called me to her and said, “I'm all right, Nettie. See what 
we've got.” 

And my mother showed me the fat baby cuddled by her side. 
I thought she was mighty pretty, that baby, with black hair, blue 
eyes, and fair skin, not red and scrawny like most babies. I was 
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six and a half, and they let me hold her, which was something 
wonderful. 

Chrish was just three when my mother died, and afterthat she 
was my special care and happiness, always spirited, gay, full of 
music and sweet singing. She could talk plain from the very first 
words—never baby talk, and could learn a verse ora song injust 
a minute ortwo. She was so pretty and bright and cute we could 
not help loving and spoiling her, I made most ofher clothes from 
the time I was ten, and I loved to dress her in the best I could 
make or buy, right on till I married and got babies of my own. 

Dolls are fine, but babies—, well, I love babies, 
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Chapter 15 


Book-Learning 


efore I went to school, the only books in our home were A 

Life of Christand The Royal Path of Life, thick books in red- 
and-gilt cloth bindings, bought by my mother from a drummer 
on horseback, who carried his stock in saddlebags; two small 
New Testaments, one each for my mother and father; and the 
family Bible, which I still own, four inches thick, with heavy ten- 
by-twelve covers. In it are two hundred or more little engravings 
of objects mentioned in Scripture, as well as some full-page 
engravings of Bible scenes. Some of these are by Doré, others by 
less well-known artists. My mother let Frank and me put it 
down on the floor and look at the pictures whenever we wanted 
to, which was often. This was our only nursery picture book. No 
Mother Goose, no Alice, no comics, no coloring books, Just the 
family Bible. 

When I was seven years old, nearly eight, I started to school at 
a little unpainted schoolhouse on Prospect Hill about a mile 
from home. A Negro church stands there now. 

It was the month of August, when crops were laid by and 
children could be spared from the farm. There was only one dark 
little room, with wooden shutters, no lamps, four home-made 
desks used by the larger pupils, and a slab bench along the wall 
for the smaller ones to sit on, allin a row. One end was filled with 
a wide fireplace. 

John F, McKinnon was the teacher, the uncle of Lily McKin- 
non who taught so long there. His family had moved to Florida 
long before, but he came back to the old home to teach in the 
little old school. He kept school through August. Then the 
children had to help with the harvest, so school did not begin 
again until December. Winterschool was three months, and we 
learned right much in that time. 
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Cousin John F, (and all other teachers) stressed reading, writ- 
ing and figuring, and especially spelling. 

Our very first book was Holmes’ Elementary Spelling Book. 
That was just a beginner’s book—not the “real” spelling book. 
The “real” one was Webster's, called Webster's Blue-back Speller, 
asit had dull-blue cardboard covers. A little book, but there was 
a lot in it. When we got to “b-a-k-e-r,” we thought we were 
something. That was the beginning of the two-syllable words, 
and they were hard. Some of them I never knew the meaning of, 
but I got so I could spell every one right. 

Spelling was more like a game than anything else in school. 
The spelling class stood in a row, and the teacher gave out the 
words, beginning with the head of the line. If a student missed 
the word, it went to the next in line, and the ignorant pupil went 
to the foot of the spelling-row. If the word was spelled correctly, 
the student kept his place in line. The student at the head when 
class was over, started at the foot the next day. | If you were at the 
head at the beginning of class and managed to stay there 
throughout the day’s spelling, you got a “head-mark.” Spelling 
was by syllables: “B-a, bay, k-e-r, ker, baker.” Mississippi was 
a terrible word to spell by syllables. My brother Frank was with 
me in school most of the time, and in one of his schoolbooks he 
tallied up eleven head-marks for me out of twenty-six spelling 
classes. Mr. Dorsey, the teacher, gave me a pair of bracelets as 
a prize. 

About once a month there would be a spelling match, with the 
school divided into two teams lined up oneither side of the room. 
The two students with the most head-marks were on opposite 
sides, and could choose pupils to be on their teams, choosing 
alternately one by one. In these matches, a wrong spelling 
dropped the speller out of the match entirely, until all but one 
was spelled down. In some parts these were called “spelling 
bees,” but we called them spelling matches. 

Handwriting was carefully taught, the Spencerian fashion. 
This hand is rather dainty, with fine flourishes, looks best when 
done with a goose-quill pen, which some people were still using. 
One such was Uncle Daniel McCormick, who had about the 
prettiest handwriting in the country. We children began with 
slates and slate pencils. Some slates were just smooth slabs, 
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others were set in wood frames bound with wool to keep them 
from breaking when dropped. 

After a year or two we were given real steel pens and ink, and 
lead pencils, At first the teacher set the copy for us, thatis, wrote 
words at the top of our slate or paper, and we copied them as 
many times as would go in the space. Later we bought copy- 
books with the first lines already written in. Each child had to 
learn to write evenly and properly—not “any whichaway.” My 
hand is better than any of my children’s right now. 

Our first reader was McGuffey’s, but later we used Holmes’ 
readers, By the time I was twelve, I was in Holmes’ Fifth Reader, 
which I still have. 

Another teacher we had at Prospect Hill was Miss Mary 
McNeill, sister of the Tarheel poet, John Charles McNeill. She 
was engaged to be married at the time, and any spare time she 
had worked on her wedding clothes. I remember that she 
crocheted during our study period, and though her eyes seemed 
to be on her crocheting, she knew right away if we were working 
up any mischief, and stopped us. 

After some years, we moved into a better schoolhouse, at 
Scotch Grove. This was still one room, with a fireplace, but there 
were a few more desks, and glass in the windows, Lauch Blue 
had the school then-a fine gentle person who was loved by 
everybody. 

You hear a lot about hard teachers and whippings in those 
days, but there was little or none of this in our primary school 
nor in the girls’ school I went to in Laurinburg afterward. 

The school at Laurinburg was called Laurinburg Female 
Institute, and was a private school owned by the principal. It was 
considered a good school, but it must not have made money, as 
there were three owners in the four years that I was there, the 
same two men who had taught me in the country, John F. 
McKinnon, and Lauch Blue, and in my last year, J. T. Roberts. 

In the Laurinburg Exchange of August 7, 1889, the school was 
advertised: 


Laurinburg Female Institute 


Next session to begin September 2, 1889. 
School is equipped with good funiture, first-class 
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pianos, a full and competent teaching force, and offers 
superior advantages for acquiring the essentials of a thor- 
ough education. 

Parents who wish to secure board for their daughters 

in the family of the principal, should apply at once. 

For further information, 


Address J. T. Roberts, Prin. Laurinburg, N. C. 


The school really was a good one for that day and, besides 
local students, girls came from various parts of Richmond and 
Robeson Counties to board in Laurinburg and go to school. My 
first year I boarded with Cousin Hattie McCormick, coming 
home Friday evenings and going back Monday mornings. After 
Cousin Hattie moved to Maxton to open a boardinghouse, I 
walked to and from home by a short cut each day, about three 
miles, After that year, my daddy fixed it so we could drive back 
and forth every day. 

This school was located in the house now owned by Miss Meta 
Buchanan, It was built and owned by John Wilkerson, who 
rented it to the various principals, and when the school finally 
closed, sold it to Ed Buchanan to be finished as a residence. 

The schoolhouse consisted of one great big room where all the 
instruction to all classes, old and young, was given, except art 
and music, which were extras, and which were taught in a 
building of two rooms at the back of the main house. These later 
became the Buchanan kitchen and dining rooms, while the big 
classroom was cut up into four rooms and a hall. 

The music teacher would come to the door of the large class- 
room, and beckon to the pupil she wanted next. One girl said 
she wished she had taken music, it looked so important to be 
called out. Maggie Blue (who later married Arch McCormick) 
took art and her sister took music. Maggie had talent, and 
painted some mighty pretty pictures—one of a mill with a big 
overshot wheel. Her son, Oscar Blue, now is an organist and 
pianist and is head of music in the Laurinburg schools, and 
paints too, for fun. 


Before the Civil War a public high school had been started in 
Laurinburg, in a buildingnear the railroad, but the war killed it, 
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and the building passed through several private hands as a 
boys’ school, In the eighties, the boys’ school was bought by W. 
G. Quakenbush, a great teacher whose monument now stands 
in front of the Laurinburg Courthouse. This is probably the only 
courthouse in the world with a monument to a teacher instead 
of to a politician, 

Mr. Quakenbush was a man of real learning, and made a deep 
impression on both the minds and the bodies of his scholars, I 
think, as he was a strict disciplinarian, He feared no parent and 
no scholar; he did not mind calling students “numbskulls, 
“hard-head,” “empty-head,” and did not spare the rod where it 
was needed. Any rowdy scholar could expect to get a wearing- 
out (whipping) right off. 

I saw him many times, as he would come to our church on 
Sundays when there was no service at his own, the Baptist. He 
was nice-looking, pleasant and intelligent. 

When he came to Laurinburg, he had only one leg and went on 
crutches, People were curious about what had happened to his 
leg, but for a long time were afraid to ask. Finally some fellow got 
up courage to inquire, and Quakenbush replied, “A jackass bit 
me.” 

There was a big laugh on the inquirer, as everybody thought 
it was a sarcasm, but it was the truth. Quakenbush had been 
bitten by ajackass—as mean a critter as there is-and the leg had 
become infected and had to be cut off. But it did not cripple him 
in handling his school, which was well known throughout the 
State, and parents sent their sons from a long way off so Mr. 
Quakenbush could prepare them for college. 

When I was going to school in Laurinburg, one of Quak- 
enbush’s pupils was Angus Wilton McLean, a tall handsome 
boy, later Governor of North Carolina, His sister Etta came to 
our school at the same time, a dark, pretty girl with wonderful 
black hair braided and coiled around her head. 

One of his teachers was the future wife of Dr. Peter John, who 
met her at Mrs, Spencer’s boardinghouse, which stood on the 
present site of the Maxey John house on Main Street near 
Church, Schoolteaching was about the only profession for a 
lady outside the home in those days. 

The Quakenbush school was a high school for older boys. 
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Younger boys came to our school. 

At our country schools and in Laurinburg, Friday afternoon 
was “speaking day.” Instead of classes the boys recited speeches, 
and the girls read aloud little compositions on birds, flowers, 
and such, which they had written. One teacher who took 
speaking seriously was Mr. Dorsey. He made a speech to show 
the boys how it should be done, and made so many gestures and 
motions and changed his voice so much that all of us got to 
laughing and no boy could made a straight speech that after- 
noon, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” was usually the first speech 
for little boys. Quakenbush boys went in for “Horatius at the 
Bridge,” Patrick Henry’s speech about “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” the “Gladiator's Reply,” and such, and used all Mr. 
Dorsey’s gestures and voice changes—and more, too. 

All was not serious with us, any more than with school chil- 
dren now, or not much more. For instance, scholars who had 
been spelled down in a spelling match had nothing to do but 
amuse themselves while others spelled. Once Maggie Blue was 
spelled down, and in a little while Frank and I were, too. Maggie 
said, “Frank, spell fizzle.” We laughed so much that the teacher 
had to send us to different parts of the room. 

The schoolbooks Frank and I still have are well marked up 
with doodlings, little poems and catch phrases. In my Holmes’ 
Fifth Reader is written (by Nannie Blue): 


To Nettie: 

If ever a husband you should have 
And this book he should see, 

Tell him of all our youthful days, 
And kiss him once for me. 

Your loving cousin 

Nannie 


Inthe same book was some advice from my teacher, Miss Mary 
McKinnon: 


Nettie: Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
Mary McK. 


In Parley’s American Child’s History, I wrote with a lot of fancy 
Spencerian flourishes: 
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I live for those who love me and Jord the good that I can do. 
Nettie. April 1/89. 


This Victorian sentiment was likely better than the text, 
which was against the South, and I do not: know why we were 
taught from a book, unless it was cheap. Anyway, we wrote all 
over the several blank pages in the front and back, and paid little 
attention to the author. 

PREFACE has the handed-down reverse couplet: 


ECAFERP 
Eagles Catch Alligators. 
Fish Eat Raw Potatoes 


In the Holmes’ Elementary Speller I still have, some boy 
wrote: 


Fee simple and simple fee, and all the fees entail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees—-female. 


The games we played I tell about elsewhere. 

I left school at sixteen, to take up more home duties, as my 
aunts were getting old and ill, Frank and Chrish continued, 
going to the Scotch Grove school which had become much better 
through the years, 

After school days, again books were not plentiful, and though 
I always liked to read, there was so much to do in nanning our 
home that I had little time. I remember reading Peck’s Bad Boy 
and His Pa, which was a favorite among old and young, Then 
there were The Scarlet Letter and Stepping Heavenwards, and 
some other books I borrowed from the church library. 

An agent sold us a book about Stanley and Livingstone. There 
was always the Bible, of course, about all we could read on 
Sundays. 

After I was grown, the ladies of the neighborhood formed a 
book club called the Swastika Club, and we were able to get more 
books then, St. Elmo was one of them, and one called A Knight 
of the Nineteenth Century, about the yellow fever epidemic in 
Charleston and a Northern man who helped the sick. 

At one time the other members of the Swastika Club were, 
besides Chrish and me: Anna McKinnon, Fannie Gibson, 
Maggie O’Brien, Mrs, Angus Fairley, Mrs, Margaret Stackhouse, 
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Margaret McIntyre, Mrs. Angus Blue, Nannie Blue, Inez 
McCormick, Cattie McCormick, Grace McKinnon, and Mrs, E, 
W. McKinnon, Others joined later. 

After I met my future husband, Tom Henley, I had achance to 
get more books, as he was a great reader and had, for that 
neighborhood, quite a library. He had a complete set of Dumas, 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, Darwin’s Origin of Species, and a 
number of others, Tom’s folks had sent him to New Garden 
Boarding School, and he had learned to love books. 

We subscribed to the Laurinburg Exchange and the Wilming- 
ton Star, and sometimes got the Atlanta Constitution. Either we 
or friends in the neighborhood would subscribe to monthly 
magazines such as Christian Herald, Farm and Home, Ladies’ 
Home Companion (now Woman's Home Companion), Delineator, 
Ladies’ Home Jounal, Progressive Farmer, and Youth's Companion 
and pass them around. 

There was no rural free delivery of mail in those days, and we 
had a post-office box at Laurinburg together with Cousin Lauch, 
Someone would drive over about once a week to get the mail, or, 
if all the horses and mules were needed in the fields, Cousin 
Lauch would walk over and bring it back, Except for the 
newspapers and magazines, and mail-order catalogs, there was 
rarely much for us. All our relatives and friends were right there 
with us, We got a rural delivery route about 1900, but for many 
years you had to pay a penny extra postage on letters addressed 
to countryfolk, 
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Chapter 16 


Singings and Steal Pariners 


Mc of our music in our younger days we made for our- 
selves. Almost every home with young people had a foot- 
pumped organ, or some other musical instrument, and almost 
every Sunday night in good weather we had a “singing.” The 
boys took their best girls to these singings, sotherewas courting 
but a lot of singing, too. We met at different homes in the 
neighborhood-—Cousin Lauch McKinnon’s, Uncle Murdoch’s, 
the Blues’, our house, Uncle Nath’s, Uncle Dan's, Paisley Mc- 
Kinnon’s, King Gibson's. 

We sang the old-time songs and hymns, spirituals, and sad 
popular songs on these Sundays, adding livelier songs if the 
party was on a week night. 

One of the spirituals I remember was: 

I’mon my way, 

I’'mon my way, 

I’'mon my way, 

To the Promised Land. 


If you get there before I do, 

Tell the Lord I’m coming too. 

One that always made me sad to hear was “The Baggage 
Coach Ahead.” 

Another that seemed very close to me, since our Mother had 
died so early, was: 

PUT ME IN MY LITTLE BED 

Oh, Sister, what did Mother say, 

When she was called to heaven away? 


She told me always to be good, 
And never, never go astray. 
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I can’t forget the day she died. 
She placed her hand upon my head, 
And whispered softly, Keep my child, 
And then they told me she was dead. 


Dear Sister, come and hear my prayer, 
Now, ‘ere I lay me down to sleep, 

Within my heavenly Father’s care, 
While angels bright their vigils keep. 


And let me ask of Him above, 
To keep my soul in paths of light, 
Oh, let me thank Him for his love, 
When I shall say my last good night. 


Come, Sister, come, kiss me good night, 
For I my evening prayers have said. 
I’m tired now and sleepy too, 
Come put me in my little bed. 


Another sad one that we liked was: 
PUT MY LITTLE SHOES AWAY 


Mother dear, come bathe my forehead, 
For I’m growing very weak. 

Let one drop of water, Mother, 
Fall upon my bumning cheek. 

Tell my loving little schoolmates, 
That I nevermore will play. 

Give them all my toys, but, Mother, 
Put my little shoes away. 

Iam going to leave you, Mother, 
So remember what I say, 

Do it, won’t you please, dear mother? 
Put my little shoes away. 


A cousin, living in New York, came to visit us and later sent 
Chrish the words and music for “I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen,” which became a favorite at singings. 

Aunt Flora Jane McLaurin’s young folks gave a party at 
McColl, inviting a lot of their relations from our neighborhood, 
and there I first heard: 
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THE ANIMAL FAIR 


I went to the animal fair, 

The birds and the beasts were there. 
The big baboon 

By the light of the moon 

Was combing his auburn hair. 


The monkey he got drunk, 

And fell on the elephant’s trunk. 

The elephant sneezed 

And fell on his knees, 

And the monkey went bump, bump, bump. 


The boys sang and acted this out, with lots of foolishment. 
Some of the smart ones would take off old songs and hymns: 


SWEET BYE AND BYE 


When you board at a cheap boardinghouse 
And they feed you on cold ‘tater pie- 

I thought to myself I would die- 
Choked to death on a cold ‘tater pie. 


Chorus: 

In the sweet, gimmune some meat, 
Bye and bye, gimme some pie, 

We shall meet on that beautiful shore- 
Gimme some more, 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
How many chickens have I stole? 
One last night and two night before, 
And if I live, I'll steal two more. 


And to the tune of “At the Cross”: 
At the bar, at the bar, 
Where I smoked my first cigar, 
And the money in my pockets 
Rolled away. 


Jesus wept, 
Peter slept, 
And Simon went a-fishing. 
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Other funny ones were: 


Oh where is my little dog gone, 
Oh where can he be? 

With his ears cut short and his tail cut long, 
Oh where is my little dog gone? 


Chicken in the bread tray 
Picking up dough, 
Come back chicken 
And have a little more. 


Two songs we sang which are popular now were “She'll Be 
Coming ‘round the Mountain When She Comes,” and “For He’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Others I remember were: “Shoo, Fly, Don’t Bother Me’—an 
old Civil War song; “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” which has a lot 
of pretty whistling: “Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown,” “Annie 
Laurie,” “The Old Gray Mare,” “Darling Nellie Gray,” “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” “Old-Time Religion, It’s Good 
Enough for Me,” and “Home, Sweet Home,” my favorite of 
all—more and more as the years go by. There is nothing better 
than your own fireplace and all your loved ones gathered around 
it. 

Besides the organs, some boys played on the jew’s-harp, and 
quite a number of boys and girls, including Chrish, could play 
harmonicas, which we called harps. They would bring them to 
parties and give a regular concert playing together. Many 
Negroes had harmonica harps, too, and would blow a tune as 
they walked along the road. Some played on combs with 
paper—humming against them will make a funny vibration like 
strings. 

Guitars and banjoes were popular, but the fiddle was the 
favorite for the square dances which were attended by married 
folks as well as by the courting set. Usually the music was 
provided by two old darkies, George and John McLaurin, broth- 
ers, who were whizzes on their fiddles. If they could not come, 
Uncle Murdoch was a fine fiddler and would play and call the 
dances. Many fiddlers made up both tunes and words as they 
went along. 

There was an old man I will call Jones, who lived in our 
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neighborhood. He never wanted, he never had any money, but 
he could get around people. They were good to him and he never 
lacked for anything. Once he asked Angus McKinnon to sell him 
some oats and trust him for them. Angus let him have them 
though he knew Jones had no money to pay for them. A few days 
later he asked Angus to buy him some fiddlestrings. When 
Angus brought the fiddlestrings and handed them to the old 
man, Jones told him: “Just put the fiddlestrings with the oats.” 

That was a saying from then on, if something was not going to 
be paid for, “Put the fiddle strings with the oats,” or just 
“fiddlestrings.” 

Some of the pieces we kicked our heels to were: 


When I was single, 
My pockets would jingle. 
I wishI were single again. 


When I die, don’t bury me deep, 
Put a jug of liquor at my feet, 

A bottle of brandy at my head, 
And I won't care if I’m dead. 


oe 


Some folks say dat darkies won't steal, 
But I caught one in my comfield. 

Run, darky, run, 

The Patterollers ‘Ul catch you, 

Run, darky, run, for it’s almost day. 


Dat darky run, he run his best, 

Stuck his head in a. hornet’s nest, 

Jumped the fence and run through de pasture, 
White man run but darky run faster. 


There was an old darky, 
His name was Uncle Ned, 
And he lived long, long ago. 
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He had no hair on the top of his head, 
The place where the wool ought to grow. 


“Turkey in the Straw” was popular then as now. I don’t know 
how many verses there are to this. 


I come to the river and I couldn’t get across, 

So I jumped on a darky’s back and thought it was a hoss. 
Hoss fell in and I fell out, 

And that is what this song’s about. 

Haw, haw, haw, turkey in the straw, 

Two step over, turkey in the straw. 


Two they play so much now which I do not remember as being 
played then are “Arkansas Traveler” and “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

“Little Brown Jug” was big favorite, and with some folks what 
the little brown jug had inside was a favorite, too, but there was 
never any drinking at our parties. 

“Old Dan Tucker” sure made us kick our heels fast: 


Old Dan Tucker was a_fine old man, 
Washed his face in the frying pan; 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 
Git out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
Git out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
Git out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
Old man’s slick as a pound of butter. 


Many verses to “Turkey in the Straw,” “Old Dan Tucker,” and 
other songs would be made up by the banjo picker or fiddler as 
he went along, The harmonica player would play his tune, sing 
a verse that he probably just thought up, and play again. 

Nobody could sit still when those old darkies played “Oh Dem 
Golden Slippers’—just had to dance. 

“The Downfall of Paris” was another lively one, but they did 
not sing to that one because it was so fast, so I do not know if 
there are words or not, and I have not heard the music since that 
time, I think maybe what it was about was the Germans taking 
Paris a few years before that time. 

“Goodbye, Liza Jane” was often the good-night piece: 
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The time has come and I must go, 
I must play on the old banjo. 

Walk, Dad Lew, oh, Mister Lew! 
Oh hey, oh heyo, hear me now. 


I’m going away to leave you, 
So goodbye, goodbye, 
I’m going away to leave you, 
So goodbye Liza Jane. 


I’m going away to leave you, 
I’m going to Lynchburg town, 
If you get there before I do, 
It’s goodbye Liza Jane. 


The older folks danced the square dances, and the younger 
ones danced “Steal Partners,” which is a lot more fun. For this 
there must be one more boy than there are girls. The boys and 
girls pair off and dance at the wall, leaving one boy over. The boy 
without a partner walks up to the girl partner of another boy, 
and asks her to dance. She accepts and sashays off with him, 
while her former partner must find himselfa new girl, and soon. 

Some parents would not allow their children to dance, so we 
called it a game, but did as much dancing as the square danc- 
ers, There was no waist-held dancing with us, 

Once a new girl came; she was older than the rest of us, and 
not pretty, Frank asked her to be his partner, just to be nice, and 
not another boy came to steal her, which kept them “stuck” at 
the wall half the evening, At last the other boys became sorty for 
Frank, and began to steal her, so that she did not stay with the 
same partner morethan two minutes for the rest of the evening, 
She sure had a wonderful time. 

As a rule the dances began about seven and ended about ten, 
and were usually held at Uncle Murdoch’s or Uncle Nath’s 
home. Nearly every member of those families, especially Uncle 
Murdoch’s, could play some instrument, and Uncle Murdoch 
himself could play anything he touched. Our family, except 
Chrish, were not musical, though Frank would say he was 
pretty good in making 
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Picking on a chicken bone. 


Another get-together we loved was a candy-pulling, Some- 
body with a good stove would invite the crowd, and set sugar 
boiling in water on the stove. I have given the recipe earlier, The 
pulling could be done singly or in pairs, but pairs were more fun, 
girl against boy. 

Once there was a candy-pulling at Cousin Lauch’s after Mr. 
Dorsey, the new teacher at the old Scotch Grove school, had 
come to board there. He had never pulled candy before, and did 
not know that he had to butter his fingers first to keep the candy 
from sticking, Pretty soon the soft candy was all over his hands, 
webbed in fine threads whenever his lady partner pulled. He 
held them up groaning, “I’m a harp with a thousand strings.” 

His partner made him wash, then buttered him, and they got 
along fine after that. Of course the rest of us laughed that an 
educated schoolteacher did not know enough to butter his 
fingers. 

As in any close community, strangers were always likely to be 
teased in a joking way, not mean, but maybe too much some- 
times. A fellow came once to show people how to grow tobacco. 
Most of the farmers were “sot” on cotton, and were not sure that 
“cigareets” were moral, since a lot of loose people in the city 
smoked them. Tobacco was still chewed, but snuff was no 
longer fashionable. 

The tobacco man came to our parties, was “sitting up to” one 
of my cousins, a pretty, dark-eyed girl with plenty of beaus, and 
was so brash that the local boys did not like him. At that time 
the boys referred to an attractive girl as a “daisy.” The tobacco 
man called on my cousin every night he could, and would come 
along the road and across the foot-log at the millpond creek 
singing “Daisies Won’t Tell,” a popular song just then but sort 
of “fast.” 

Somebody suggested that he sang so loud because he was 
scared, crossing the creek at night. I do not know if it was 
something my cousin and his friends worked up, but somebody 
got a big-handed darky to hide in the brush by the foot-log one 
night. When the tobacco man got halfway across the log, singing 
his daisy song, the darky leaped out and clapped his hands loud 
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as thunder, The tobacco man fell off the log, scrambled out of 
the shallow water the way he carne, and left there in a hurry. 

I expect he hoped nobody knew about it, but when the other 
boys would make remarks about “water the daisies,” and how 
wet weather, especially a “wet fall,” would ruin tobacco crops, it 
was too much for him and he left the county. 

Once a year, maybe, we would have a tacky party-—our style 
of what they now call a costume party. We did not dress like 
historical characters, but each girl tried to get up as unusual a 
costume as she could and still have it becoming, while the boys 
tried to be as ridiculous as they could. 

A boy named James A, Jones (Halbert Jones’ father) came 
once with breeches patched in all sorts of colors, and gloves with 
the fingers out, like a tramp, Some of them wore red handker- 
chiefs around their heads like pirates, A prize was given for the 
best costume, and I won it at a party at the O’Briens. I was 
dressed in a tight, black silk basque waist with a wide, white lace 
collar, a white voile skirt with brown flowers tied with four or five 
sashes of different colors, I wore my hair as usual, braided in the 
back and fluffed in front, but put a big red rose in it. When we 
played Steal Partners, they said my sashes would fly around like 
a rainbow. 
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Chapter 17 


Fair Weather and Big Days 


We did not have much outside entertainment orcontact, but I do 
not remember ever being bored or lonesome in my young days. 
We made our own fun and enjoyed being with each other, and no 
matter how hard we worked, we had plenty of energy left for play. 

The men would come in from the field at noon and right after 
dinner would start pitching horseshoes under the oaks in front 
of the house, as it would be too hot for an hour or two to go back: 
to the fields. They had teams, and some days there would be a 
lot of excitement, especially when the McKinnons were match- 
ing the McCormicks. The Negro hands played right with them 
very often, and I remember Arch Jones was especially good. 

Some afternoons we would take our croquet set to the Blues’, 
and set it up with their set, so about sixteen of us could play. If 
it was a slack time in the field, the boys played with us; if not, it 
was easy to find plenty of girls to take the mallets. 

At the Blues’ and also at Lytch’s Mill we held shooting 
matches, rifle matches. Pistols were rare, but every family had 
arifle, and every boy over fifteen usually managed to get his own 
in one way or another. Most of these were breech-loaders, not 
muzzle-loaders like ours. 

The target was usually a paper nailed to a tree, sometimes a 
tin can tossed into the air. Angus Blue lent me his small rifle, 
but I was not very good at it. My heart never could be in 
shooting, even at a tin can. 

Baseball was the most popular team game with the young 
men, and there was a team in every little settlement. Frank 
belonged to the Scotch Grove team, and on Saturday after- 
noons, or after laying by the crops, they would play against 
Caledonia or Hasty boys. They had fun, but we girls seldom 
attended unless they were playing at a picnic. 

The boys in some families hunted foxes, both on horseback 
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and on foot, but most of the dogs were untrained and tore up the 
foxes. I remember a whole pack of them ran the fox under our 
house one night, yelping and squalling like a thousand demons, 
These hounds belonged to Hamp Gibson from Mason's Cross, 
Near Laurinburg, the McAms had a boy named Hunter, and he 
really was one; he had good dogs and was a crack shot. 

The men hunted and trapped varmints a lot, to protect the 
farm, and every time a crow or a hawk or an owl showed, the 
farmer reached for his gun. 

Partridges were flushed up from the peas and the wheat field 
in clouds. Robins were plentiful, and often were shot for food. 
That is against the law now, but then you could shoot any bird 
you pleased. Of course, no sensible fellow would shoot scaven- 
gers like turkey buzzards, One other bird they would not shoot 
was the dove. If a hunter raised his gun toward one, his friends 
would shout, “Don’t shoot that dove!” The Bible had taught us 
that the dove was sacred. 

Christmas was celebrated by plenty of eating. For dinner we 
hardly ever had turkey, but mainly pork and other hog meat. 
There was poundcake, layer cakes with jelly, coconut cakes later 
on when we could get coconut, and all kinds of pies. When we 
could get coconut and oranges both, we had ambrosia for 
dessert on Christmas Day. Other times we had boiled custard. 

We hung up our stockings and gave each other presents. 
Boxes of writing paper were nice gifts, but we made most of the 
presents ourselves; aprons, handkerchiefs with hemstitched 
edges and lace around them, pillowcases, pincushions, We did 
not give underwear as nowadays; it was considered immodest, 
I guess. We never even thought of it. We did give hose, nice 
cotton hose for women, knitted socks or crocheted ties for men. 

A nice girl could accept from men certain gifts such as candy, 
vases, books. Will Gibson gave me two nice vases one Christ- 
mas, white porcelain, frosty-looking, with flowers on them—real 
pretty. 

Usually we celebrated together with Uncle Daniel's folks, One 
family would have the noon Christmas dinner and the other 
Christmas supper. We visited other families around during the 
holidays. The Blues always had a nice supper, and everybody 
was glad to get invited there. 
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On Christmas Eve, Frank and the other boys would shoot 
firecrackers and Roman candles, and on Christmas rerne 
too, if there were any fireworks left. 

About daybreak the Negroes came up hollering “Christmas 
Gift!” We always found something to give each one, usually a 
tasty piece of meat or cake. 

On New Year’s Day we ate peas and hog jowl. 

On Easter morning it was customary for everybody to eat as 
many eggs as he could. There were fried eggs, scrambled eggs, 
boiled eggs. I heard of one man who ate a dozen raw eggs. Most 
of our mencould only eat four or five, as I remember. We did not 
dye the eggs then, nor have egg hunts. 

Sometimes we had something new to wear on Easter, but 
usually did not try to have a fine new outfit as they do now, 
Presbytery was the time for new clothes. Preaching was always 
longer on Easter. 

We never had any special dinner on Thanksgiving, Everybody 
worked all day, just like any other day. It seems to me that our 
table was loaded down every day with about as much as most 
people have on Thanksgiving nowadays. We did not stop work 
to be thankful, but we were thankful every day for what we got. 
We always killed a hog before Thanksgiving and there were ham, 
sausage and liver pudding being eaten every day along that time 
of the year. It was, old folks said, a Yankee idea-to be thankful 
on just one day of the year.. © 

Neither did we pay attention to the Fourth of July, though 
sometimes the railroads ran an excursion, or we might go to 
Clio, where my mother’s family would be having a picnic. We did 
not shoot firecrackers on the Fourth nor wave any flags. War and 
Reconstruction were still too close to our minds. 

We never heard of Labor Day, and sure would not have paid 
any attention to it right there at cotton-picking time. 

Sunday was visiting day, and sooner or later you met all the 
kinfolks you had and a lot of other people besides, just by 
Sunday visiting during the course of the year. We did not go 
visiting every Sunday, for some Sundays we would: go out and 
hitch up the horse, then we would look up and see a buggy 
coming from the west, and a carriage turning in from the Hasty 
road, and maybe a fellow on horseback, or later, on a bicycle, 
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clipping along our way. Often we took dinner with Uncle Nath 
after church and stayed the afternoon, the grown- ups gossip- 
ing on the front porch; we children playing tag and hide-and-go- 
seek in the big yard, and hoping Aunt Harriet would not forget 
to give us some teacakes or molasses and flour-bread. She never 
forgot. 

For indoors we had few quiet games. Checkers were popular, 
and most checkerboards had a Fox and Geese layout on the 
reverse side. Seven-up was a popular card game. We did not 
play whist or poker in our section, and bridge had not come in. 
Visiting, gossip, fancy sewing and similar activity came far 
ahead of games like these. 

We did not make much over birthdays, even for children. 
Sometimes a child might receive a small gift, such as a few sticks 
of peppermint candy or perhaps a knife for a boy, a hair ribbon 
for a girl, and maybe there would be chicken and dumplings for 
dinner, or jelly cake. Birthdays among grown people got no 
attention at all, or very little, unless the person was very old and 
the family had a reunion in his or herhonor. I was seventy years 
old when I had my first birthday cake with candles. 

Engagements to marry, which bring on so much celebration 
and so many big parties these days, were usually kept secret 
with us right up till the invitations went out for the wedding. 
Engagement rings were not used, though some other gift such 
as a bracelet or watch was often given and worn without 
obligation. There might be a quiet wedding breakfast or supper, 
but never anything like the big receptions nowadays. In spite of 
all our social gatherings and our constant meeting of each other 
on home grounds, anything touching physical sex relations 
could not be mentioned either in mixed or all-female company, 
and besides, if we should change our minds about marrying, it 
would be nobody's business or knowledge but our own. 

Then there were political campaigns and other traveling 
shows. Women did not pay any attention in our neighborhood 
to even local political issues, though, of course, we had our 
personal opinion of the candidate. Anything beyond that was 
outer darkness, but we sometimes enjoyed the fireworks that lit 
it up. 

When Iwas about eleven, Governor Vance came to Laurinburg 
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to speak. He was United States Senator then, but we called him 
Governor because it was in that post during the Civil War that 
he had won the love and respect of the people. The stores closed 
and they turned the school out for it. 

The town leaders in their high top hats met the train with a 
carriage and four sorrel horses, and had a big parade through 
the town; the governor and the “big” men very grand, every one 
of them with a top hat and full beard, men on horseback, horses 
and buggies, men marching on foot, but men only. Women and 
children and a few men stood watching. I tagged alongside the 
parade, which started at the old depot, where the oil mill is now, 
went down McLaurin Avenue to Church Street, and turned east 
to Main, then up Main to the railroad where they had built a 
platform for the speakers. 

The governor told a lot of jokes, and everybody cheered a lot. 
They told me later that some of the jokes were not for women and 
children, but I did not understand anything he was talking 
about, jokes or politics, and I enjoyed it all very much. 

One lady watching the load of “big” men in the four-horse 
carriage was very disappointed. Her brother had been a Confed- 
erate officer, and his family thought he was wonderful, though 
he never did anything much after the War. The lady turned to 
her neighbor and said, “That’s Buddy riding the black horse—but 
he is just as big as any man in that carriage.” 

Once in a great while there was a circus or a fair somewhere 
within traveling distance, but some of these had such a bad 
name for thievery, loose women, and such, that women were 
skittish about going. 

I did see the Great Wallace Shows, a circus, when I was about 
grown, and I think! was fifteen or so when my daddy took Frank, 
Chrish and me to the big fair at Maxton, six miles beyond 
Laurinburg. We got up early and drove over in our two-horse 
buggy. Cousin Hattie McCormick lived there, kept a boarding- 
house, as her husband, Cousin Luther, was a cripple and could 
not work, She gave us a good dinner, and since our mules were 
not very tame, my daddy hitched them near her house, and we 
took a hack to the fairgrounds—imy first trip in a hired buggy. 
The man who owned it went back and forth all day carrying 
people to the fair. 
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We three young ones took our first ride on merry-go-round 
hobby-horses, and saw our first balloon ascension. A lady 
named Ruby DeVane went up with the balloon, hanging from it 
in a sort of harness. When she got up real high, she cut herself 
loose, and her parachute opened. She landed in a great big sheet 
some helpers were holding for her, and they dropped her gently 
to the ground. She looked mighty pretty standing there in 
purple tights with a little purple skirt banded in black, bowing 
and holding out her hands to the people. They sold pictures of 
her all over the fairground, We thought she was about the most 
wonderful thing we had ever seen, and were sad later when we 
heard that she was killed in another town after her parachute 
failed to open. 

They had horse racing and cart racing, but I did not like that 
much, I never liked to see horses run till they are out of breath. 

We bought some cotton candy, which was new to us, and 
some flat sticks of vanilla and strawberry sugar-candy brittle 
like honeycomb, Peddlers were going around selling fried fish, 
sausages and little puddings (no hot dogs or hamburgers then), 
but we did not get any for we had better at home, and besides, 
Cousin Hattie’s dinner plates had been piled high. 

There were a lot of farm exhibits and needlework, such as 
crocheting and embroidery, but more quilts than anything 
else—hand-woven woolen coverlets checkered brown- or blue- 
and-white. The thread was dyed with walnut for brown, indigo 
for blue, and there was a pretty yellow—I do not know how they 
dyed it. They had hand-woven counterpanes, all white, in 
squares of checkerboard size, some squares woven loose, some 
tight, but all woven in one piece. My mother had one of these that 
was real pretty. 

The first phonograph I ever saw was at this fair, It had no 
horn, but instead, six or more long tubes to putto the ear, so that 
several people could listen at one time. The next one I saw was 
some years later, at the Scotch Grove schoolhouse. The agent 
who brought it there charged admission and had a regular 
concert, with a right good crowd of us listening, This machine 
was a little square box, with a trumpet on top, and the records 
were played underneath, To the best of my recollection they 
were flat discs. It was right after the Spanish-American War, 
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and I remember that one of the records was “What Did Dewey Do 
to Them,” with Dewey pronounced Dooey. 

The Edison phonograph my husband bought, about 1905 or 
1906, had cylinder records. He brought it home on Saturday 
evening and we sat up almost all night playing the twelve 
records that came with it, mostly hymns, but one popular song 
was “Bake Dat Chicken Pie.” Sunday, all the neighbors came to 
hear, and one or two of them later bought records for us to play, 
including one called “The Preacher and the Grizzly Bear.” 

We had a picnic on any excuse or none. Besides the open-air 
dinners every day at Presbytery time, there were school- closing 
picnics, family-reunion picnics, electioneering picnics, and just 
picnics, Every family packed a trunk with the picnic dinner, and 
loaded it on a wagon or tied it on the back of their buggy, and 
believe me, there was a trunkful. Not little trunks either-pies 
stacked on top of each other, six or eight, mainly apple and egg 
custard, or berry in season; five or six fried chickens, ham, 
poundcakes and jelly cakes, snowball cakes, biscuits, cornbread- 
both muffin and hoecake-light bread, pickles of every sort, 
boiled eggs, and if a woman had a goody she was especially 
noted for cooking, she always brought a plentiful supply of that. 

Some of the boys usually made washtubs of lemonade, and 
sold it, a nickel a glass, singing out the lemonade song, Most of 
the picnics were at a schoolhouse or church, where there would 
be a handy well or pump for us and for the horses and mules, 

The first time I ever saw men in white pants was at a picnic at 
the old Prospect Hill schoolhouse. They were Fields and 
McQueen, boys from near Maxton, who had been off to college. 
Their short black coats over white pants made them look mighty 
fine and dandy, and they were the main ones with the girls that 
day. One of my cousins, always full of jokes, said to the other 
local boys standing near, “I believe I'd get along better with the 
girls ifI went out in the bushes and pulled off my pants and came 
back in my drawers.” 

Fields’ father had been a colonelin the ConfederateAnny, and 
was might well-thought-of. 

Unless it were a politicking picnic, there was no program or 
speeches. We just got together, talked to all our friends and 
relations, and ate. Some of the boys might play horseshoes or 
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ball, and the younger children played running games, but 
mostly we talked and ate. And ate. And ate. 

Sometimes we would take an excursion to some special place, 
chartering a railroad car, or else the railroad would offer cheap 
rates. On August 21, 1886, we joined a McColl excursion, 
invited by Aunt Flora Jane McLaurin, and went to Red Springs 
on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. To reach the train, we drove 
our buggy to Hasty, and left it there. Old Man Townsend had a 
big hotel at the springs, which were supposed to be very 
healthful, and people came there from a long way off to spend 
weeks drinking the water. 

We picnicked near the hotel, and had two dinners to eat from. 
Aunt Flora Jane had prepared enough for us, but Cousin Cattie 
McCormick had fixed a big dinner which we had brought along, 
with her special goody, teacakes. 

The train was late coming back, and it was dark when we got 
into our buggy at Hasty, to drive the two miles back home, It was 
a peculiar night, sometimes very bright, and then pitch-dark, so 
we could not see the road and just had to leave it to the horse to 
find the way. It was half past nine when we got home, and we 
hurried to get supper. The others sat down at table, and I was 
bringing the biscuits from the kitchen. Suddenly the place 
began tilting like a rocking boat, the kitchen stove clanked like 
somebody was shaking down the ashes, and the table dishes 
began to rattle and knock against each other. Everybody 
jumped up and my daddy hollered, “Earthquake!” I ran to be 
with them but we did not know anything to do, Cousin Lauch’s 
folks and other neighbors came to our house, and Angus 
McKinnon took his wife and child to his mother, 

We could hear the Negroes shouting and hollering from every 
direction, as the shaking came and went, calling on the Lord to 
help them. It was said of them that one old Aunty was on her 
knees, swaying back and forth, and praying at the top of her 
voice, “Oh Lord, come save us, come, come right now! Come 
Yourself, Don’t send your Son—this no time to fool with chil- 
dren!” 

No real damage was done in our section, but the next day we 
heard of the terrible shape Charleston was in, and forty or more 
people killed there, which made us mighty thankful we had 
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escaped. 

We heard, too, that all the people in Laurinburg got out into 
the streets, huddling together. After the shaking had stopped, 
aman named Lyons walked about bragging that he had not been 
scared at all, when some friend asked, “Do you always put on 
your pants hind-part before?” 

He looked down and quit bragging. 

About two weeks after that, there was another slight quake, I 
was at the schoolhouse, and it began to shake—windows and 
doors rattling. We all got out quick, but the shaking was soon 
over and we went back in, 
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Chapter 18 


Rest in the Lord 


y daddy and Uncle Nath made most of the coffins for our 

neighborhood, They selected their lumber, some cedar, 
some walnut, and a good deal of pine, from the sawmills, and 
stored it at Uncle Dan's shop until some saddened family called 
onthem to make one. Occasionally there would be an old person 
who got some kind of pleasure by ordering one for himself, and 
had it stowed away in his house till his time would come, but 
this would be the only time a coffin was made before it was 
needed. 

These coffins were “shaped,” that is, broad at the shoulder 
level, angled in a little at the head, and tapering down narrow to 
the feet. The outside was covered with black velvet and the 
linings were of white silk for the more expensive kind (ten or 
fifteen dollars); black calico instead of velvet, and cotton instead 
of silk, were used for the poorer customers (five or six dollars). 

The finished coffins looked very neat, with the silvery handles 
and silvered screws showing up pretty on the black velvet. The 
velvet was good material. When my brother Frank was about 
two, my mother made him a little suit of black velvet pants and 
waist out of remnants left from somebody's coffin. 

The outer case in which the coffin was placed before lowering 
it into the grave was usually plain pine, a simple oblong box, not 
shaped and not painted. After a few years underground all these 
crumbled and the grave sank in. The warning: “Don’t step on 
a grave or you'll have bad luck,” was more than superstition. 
You were quite likely to break a leg if you stepped on a grave 
where the coffin was ready to cave in. 

My mother’s coffin was the first store-bought coffin I ever saw, 
from McDougald’s in Laurinburg. It looked very much like those 
my father made, black velvet on the outside, and lined with some 
white lacy material. 
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My mother was never well during her last pregnancy. She 
began showing me how to manage things about the home, 
though I was only nine, and I could do a good many things for 
herby the time she was takensick, I heard her tellmy fatherthat 
she thought she was not going to get well, and she wished that 
I were a little older. I do not remember being scared by this, for 
I had no other idea than that she would just be sick in beda long 
time and I could help her, which I loved to do. 

My mother’s sister, Aunt Flora Jane McLaurin, came on 
Saturday to visit her from McColl, six miles away, and my 
father’s sisters Christian, Margaret and Catherine took turns in 
running the house, and taking care of us. When it seemed that 
my mother would not deliver right away, Aunt Flora Jane went 
home, and planned to come back the next day, Sunday. 

Dr. Dickson, then an old man, finally told my father that the 
baby was dead and that they would have to take it. Early Sunday 
morning my father sent Angus Deese, who worked on our farm, 
on horseback to tell my mother’s family in South Carolina, and 
neighbors began to come in. Dr. Dickson brought Dr. Daniel 
Malloy Prince, a new surgical doctor from Laurinburg, to do the 
operation, and Dr. Alfred Hamer to assist him. These things I 
found out later, for they sent us children away. 

February 3, 1884, was a terribly cold day, yet people were all 
over our porch and out in the yard. I found my coat, but could 
not find my bonnet, and I went to my mother’s room to look for 
it. She was very weak, but asked me what I was looking for, and 
told me the bonnet was on the trunk behind the bed. I pulled it 
on, and she tied the strings under my chin, 

The the old women nursing her put me out of the room. My 
brother Frank and I took Chrish, who was three, by the hand 
and walked to Cousin Lauch’s house, a quarter of a mile up the 
road, There Cousin Mary Jane put us by the big fire and gave us 
something to eat. We huddled there for a long time, and would 
not take off our wraps. About eleven, Cousin Lauch came in, 
shook his head at his wife, and said gently to me, “Your sweet 
mother is dead.” 

I started out the door crying, and Frank and little Chrish fol- 
lowed me. Cousin Mary Jane whispered, “I can’t stand to see 
them go like that,” and without waiting to put on her own wraps, 
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she walked with us to our house. 

My daddy met us at the door, sobbing, and said to me, “Your 
poor mama is dead.” 

I went on to her room, which was full of people who whispered 
and talked, saying what a fine woman she had been. I stood at 
the foot of the bed, looking at her white face, which was still 
uncovered. 

At last, her sister, Aunt Flora Jane, came and put her arms 
around me and told me she would be a mother to me from then 
on. A few minutes later, her father and brother came in their 
carriages, too late to see my mother alive. 

I afterwards learned that Dr. Prince made a prayer before he 
began his operation, and took the baby with instruments, but 
could not stop the flow of blood, and my mother had simply bled 
to death, While they were still working hard to save her, she gave 
up, saying, “Leave me alone, leave me alone. Let me go easy.” 
Then she got strength from somewhere, turned herself on her 
side without help, face to the wall, and was dead in a few 
minutes. 

The funeral was the next day. There was no embalming here 
in 1884, and my mother’s body began swelling, in spite of the 
cold, so that they could hardly fasten her dress, She was buried 
in a pretty black dress which she herself had made the summer 
before. It was customary to dress all corpses in black, except 
those of young girls and children. 

The dead baby was swollen and dark, too macerated to be 
bathed and dressed, so the midwives wrapped it in a white cloth, 
and laid it in the coffin in my mother’s arms, 

There was no hearse. The casket was placed in awagon drawn 
by two mules, driven by Angus Deese, who offered to do this out 
of respect for my father. Usually the driver was an old colored 
man who helped my daddy in his coffin-making. 

My mother had a little white feist dog, and that little thing 
walked under the wagon all the way to the McCormick burying 
ground, twomiles, After the grave was filled, he lay down beside 
it, and would not move till Angus Deese picked him up and 
brought him back home. 

It was not customary to put flowers on the graves then. My 
cousin Mag McCormick (May), Uncle Dan'l's youngest daughter, 
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tied a little bunch of cedar and laid it on my mother's grave, the 
only offering. Mag always had a tender heart, and was like a 
sister to me. 

The pastor of the Laurinburg Presbyterian Church preached 
the funeral service and later wrote my mother’s obituary for the 
newspaper, the Laurinburg Exchange, in the issue of February 
23, 1884: 


Died at her home near Laurinburg, February 23rd, 1884, 
[she really died on February 3], Mrs. Mary, wife of Duncan 
McCormick and daughter of Alex Calhoun, of Clio, S. C., aged 
thirty-five years. 


The summons came unexpectedly and with startling effecton 
the community. But there is comforting evidence that it found 
her ready. Her character was endowed with a meek and 
quiet spirit, and her walk and conversation showed the 
consistent and conscientious Christian. For a number of 
years she was a member of the Presbyterian church. Bereft 
of her own mother in early childhood, she leaves three 
interesting children bereft as she was. The ways of God are 
inscrutable. But itis well, for He is faithful and His love is 
unchanging. He will keep that which is committed to Him. 
These trying dispensations call for the lively exercise of faith. 
“What! do thouknowest not now, but shall know hereafter.” 
And when the “hereafter’’ comes, and we know what He 
now does, we shall see that He hath done all things well. 
Peace, mourning heart, be still. She sleepeth. 


In the same issue was the obituary of the wife of the teacher 
Quakenbush, about twice as long and twice as flowery as my 
mother’s, for Quakenbush was a big man. 

My father set up a thin slab of marble for my mother’s tomb- 
stone, with her name, dates, and wifehood carved under a 
marble hand pointing upward. Beneath was written, “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

This was plain and simple compared to the fancy sentiments 
on some old tombstones, For a Chisholm wife dead at twenty- 
three and buried at Stewartsville graveyard (not far from Lau- 
rinburg and an old burying ground used by many old families, 
white and colored), there is written: 
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Yes, thou were lovely to the last, 
Extinguished, not decayed. 

I Icnow not if I could have bouwmne 
To see thy beauties fade. 


Most inscriptions on the stone are Bible verses, or other ex- 
pression of faith, though at Smyma Church on the stone of one 
young girl buried long ago is written, “After life’s fitful fever she 
sleeps well.” I expect they meant real fever, instead of the 
madness the verse was written about. 

Another at Stewartsville, for Nancy McLaurin, who died in 
1818, aged twenty-two, is a parent’s heartbroken cry: 


Life how short, Eternity how long. 


At Stewartsville, many of the old stones trace the ancestry of 
the dead back to the native Scotch village of the first immigrant, 
McColl of Alpin, McLaurin of Glennahyle in Argyleshire, Chish- 
olm of the Isle of Skye. 

The oldest marker I have noticed out there reads: 


Here Lies 

Hugh Carmichael 

Who died Dec(r) 7th, 1803 
Age 71 


This is one of the few “Here lies,” as most of them say “In 
Memory of” or “Sacred to the Memory of,” and one of the few 
inscribed on the east face instead of the outer face. None are 
cynical or funny as you read in some old graveyards in England 
and America. 

I have been told that there are graves at the Stewartsville site 
before the Revolution, as a family burying ground, but some of 
the old markers were of wood, or soft sandstone, too wom and 
ragged now to read, or of slate from which the inscribed surface 
has split off. Most slabs are of marble, and granite is rare at 
Stewartsville. One 1813 inscription (Christin McRae) appears 
to have been carved with a pocketknife on a little slate slab, now 
broken at the base, but fresh and clear. Some of the better 
stones are carved in block capitals, a few have italic in part, but 
most of them are in gothic lettering, hardly readable either by 
sight or touch on some of the slabs. Those set up during andjust 
after the Civil War are often in worse condition than many much 
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older, because people could not afford good stone. 

The decoration of markers is not elaborate before 1900, 
usually a thin slab, slightly rounded or pointed on top, usually 
with inscription only. Sometimes the top is scroll-cut, and you 
occasionally see a carved hand pointing up, a resting lamb for 
achild’s stone, carved ribands holding carved flowers, all in low 
relief. One 1861 McIntyre stone, at Stewartsville, has a grave- 
yard scene carved on it—a weeping willow tree overhanging a 
large pointed monument on the right and two round-topped 
tombstones, one smaller than the other, on the left. 

That of Dr. Robert Dickson, who died in 1896, is quite plain, 
except that after the dates is written: 


“A greatly loved physician who devoted his long life to 
service of his fellow man.” 


One marker disappoints me, that of the Reverend Colin Lind- 
say, which merely states that he died “Dec(r) 1st, 1917, in the 
73rd year of his age.” He is said to have been born after the 
burial of his mother in Scotland. Some time after her marriage, 
she became ill and went into a stupor, seemed to quit breathing, 
and so she was buried, wearing some good jewelry, for the 
family had means. In the night robbers came and dug up the 
casket. Her fingers were swollen, and when they could not get 
the rings off, one of them pulled out his knife and cut her finger, 
about to cut it off. The blood started gushing, and the supposed 
corpse let out a groan. The robbers got away from there fast, 
leaving all behind. Mrs, Lindsay somehow managed to walk and 
crawl to the nearest house, where she was taken care of. Later, 
how much later I never heard, her son Colin was born. 

Stewartsville began as a private family graveyard, and was 
later used by collateral kin, and others, until it spread over a 
good-sized grove. Nearly every old family had a graveyard on 
their farm, in a cluster of cedar and pine, often in sight of the 
family dwelling, so that the loved ones who had passed on still 
had a place in the family life. 

All the little old churches have graves grouped close by, 
usually not so old as the oldest in the private graveyards. At 
Laurinburg, the graves around the Presbyterian church had to 
be moved when the city cemetery across town was prepared, but 
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many a marker had been lost, and the Sunday-school building 
right now rests on the unknown dead. 

The graves in both family and church burying grounds are 
laid with the headstones toward the west, and the foot toward 
the east, so that on the moming of Judgment Day the resur- 
rected may come from their graves facing the sunrise. 

Funerals were always preached at the graveyard and lasted at 
least an hour. The Presbyterian sermons were impersonal, and 
it was thought odd if the preacher talked much about the 
deceased, his character or doings in life. A visitor of another 
denomination attended a funeral at the McKinnon graveyard, 
and at the end of it turned to his neighbor with pained surprise, 
“To hear that preacher, you wouldn’t know who was dead, a man 
or a hog.” 

In addition to the sermon and the appointed Scripture, there 
were usually one or two hymns sung by all those gathered at the 
grave. I remember nothing of what the preacher said at my 
mother’s graveside, but the words and high sweet notes of the 
hymn are with me always: 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me. 


In later days there might be a funeral at the church, and more 
at the graveside, when the church burying ground was to be 
used, At one Negro funeral, the corpse was that of a man whose 
legs had been terribly drawn with rheumatism, so that the body 
had had to be pressed down and tied with bands to keep it 
straight in the coffin. The coffin lay open in front of the pulpit 
while the preacher preached and prayed. Midway in the services 
the bands broke, and the body of the corpse began to draw up 
to a sitting position. 

The congregation screamed and made a solid rush for the 
church door. The preacher leaped over the coffin and rushed, 
too, only to find the door jammed with struggling mourners 
trying to get out—and he the last one, with the dead man rising 
behind him, I cannot feel he was much of a sinner when he cried 
out, “D-- a church with but one door!” 

When a member of a family died, all the other members wore 
black for a while, except the children. A widow wore deep black 
for all outer clothing, for at least six months, often for the rest of 
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her life, with a widow’s bonnet and veil. This bonnet was a little 
round, flat black cap, taffeta in winter, straw in summer, shaped 
like a tambourine and tied with a ribbon under the chin. It had 
a long black crepe veil which flowed down to the waist, and 
which -could be drawn over the face. Milliners kept them 
regularly in stock. 

Widowers usually dressed in black for some months and wore 
a band of crepe around their hats. Children wore an armband 
to the funeral, but otherwise were usually dressed in whatever 
good clothes they had. I wore a dark red wool worsted dress, and 
Chrish wore a white dress with a red sack, to our mother’s 
funeral. 

Widows rarely remarried, but it was almost the rule for widow- 
ers to do so, unless they were old. One middle-aged widower, at 
the funeral of his wife, saw a pretty thirteen- year-old girl 
standing with some relatives, and fell in love with her then and 
there. He found out who she was, and it was in less than a 
month, I think, that he notified her family that he wanted to 
marry her. Her family was large and not well-off, while he was 
a man of standing and fairly well- to-do. There was a lot of talk, 
but it was a good “catch,” so consent was given. I do not know 
how much courting was done, I just think the girl did what her 
family told her to. I do know that when they wanted to fit her 
wedding dress on her, they had tocall her in barefooted from the 
yard where she was playing with the other children. 

They were married just a few months after the first wife’s 
funeral, but when the talk died down, they seemed happy 
together, and lived a perfectly respectable married life. 

It was customary to “sit up” with the corpse at night, before 
the funeral. The neighbors would send in food for a midnight 
meal, and plenty of coffee would be drunk, but nothing stronger 
among our class. Persons known to like liquor too much were 
not allowed to come. The “settin’ up” was partly out of respect 
for the family; partly because it was thought that animals, such 
as cats or varmints, would be attracted by the dead, and would 
claw the body. 

By the time my father died, in 1906, regular hearses and 
embalming had come to be customary, and also the use of 
flowers, but white flowers only—white roses, white chrysanthe- 
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‘mums, daisies, lilies, white jonquils (narcissus), Cape jessam- 
ines (gardenias), all grown in the yard. No professional florists 
were known, but women who had big flower gardens were 
always generous even if they were not closely related to the dead. 
Cape jessamines were used so much that many a person around 
my age and a little younger cannot smell their heavy perfume 
without thinking of death, 

At none of the deaths that I witnessed were there any outcries, 
or loud mourning. Quiet talk, quiet weeping, but no hysteria, 
and no rebellion. And the next day, they took up life as best they 
could, with others of the family filling in the vacant place, not 
through a feeling of generosity or expectation of pay or gratitude, 
but simply and naturally a closing of the family gap by family 
strength, 
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Born in 1874 in a two-room cabin by a millpond near Lau- 
rinburg, North Carolina, Nettie McCormick lived in the country 
until her marriage, in 1904, to Thomas Ladd Henley, a young 
Quaker of the New Garden Meeting, originally from Show Camp, 
North Carolina. She died on June 28, 1957, 


Dr, Thomas F, Henley practices psychiatry in New York City. 
A native of Scotland County, he was born at Johns Station and 
grew up in Laurinburg. His undergraduate education was at 
Davidson College and the University of North Carolina; he 
received his medical degree from Harvard Medical School. 
During an interim in his undergraduate education, he attended 
the High Museum Art School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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“One of the most pleasant books of any year .. . from an 
87-year-old author, it is little short of remarkable.” 
—Tom Wicker 


